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fotes. 
POPE’S SHAKSPEARE. 
(5® §. iii. 101.) 

I have acted on your editorial suggestion to 
deposit the volume at the British Museum for 
inspection, and it is now in the hands of the 
courteous Superintendent of the Reading Room, 
who has kindly taken charge of it. 

In my former communication I was careful not 
to diverge into a discussion of the various readings 
for which I examined the authority ; but it is only 
fair towards Pope, who has enough to answer for 
in his edition of Sh ikspeare, to observe 
of the cases adduced may admit of a possible ex- 
planation, which, if it does not set him right, may 
show to whut extent, and in what manner, he went 
wrong. I stated, as is the fact, that two of the 
ten so-called various readings in A Midswmmer 
Nights Dream are not various readings at all, 
being the text of all the four Folios as well as of 
the Quarto of 1600 (Roberts). They are, “earthlier 
happy” for “earlier happy,” in Act i. sc. 1, and 
“thy Demetrius” for “thine, Demetrius,” in the 
Same scene, or sc. 3 according to Pope’s division. 
These do not appear as manuscript alterations in 
my third folio, as it required no alteration to make 
it agree with Pope’s text. But they do not even 
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appear as foot-notes ; and I apprehend that “ ear- 
lier happy” and “thine, Demetrius” were after- 
thoughts, intended as conjectural emendations 
suggested by the editor himself, and that his 
mistake consisted in omitting so to state them, 
and adopting the same system of type and refer- 
ence by which in other places he indicated 
“suspected passages .... degraded to the bottom 
of the page.” It is odd that Johnson proposed the 
same emendation of “earlier happy,” expressing 
his wonder that none of the editors had done so. 
Could he have omitted to refer to Pope’s edition ? 
The emendation, if I may express an opinion, is a 
happy one. Not so that of “thine, Demetrius,” 
which spoils a passage presenting no difficulty, and 
substitutes, if not nonsense, at least a sense just 
opposite to that intended by the author. 
Joun Fitcnerr Marsa. 
Hardwick House, Chepstow. 





THE RETURN FROM PARNASSUS, 
1606, 
1. THIS THE SECOND PART OF THE RETURN. 

Some three years ago I examined this very 
interesting old play with some care, and having 
had occasion lately to re-consider the conclusions 
then come to, I thought they might prove inte- 
resting to your readers. It is generally stated, 
though sometimes more doubtfully than is war- 
ranted by the evidence, that there was a prior 
piece called The Pilgrimage to Parnassus. But 
what has not been observed is, that all the con- 
current evidence in the play is to the effect that 
there were two parts of the Return, and that this 
is the part. In the Prologue are the 
following lines :— 

“ In scholars’ fortunes, twice forlorn and dead, 
Twice hath our weary pen erst laboured : 

(1) Making them pilgrims in Parnassus’ Hill 

(2) Then penning their return with ruder quill, 

(3) Now we present unto each pitying eye, 

The scholar’s progress in their misery 
The double “twice” in the first two lines agrees 
with the “hath” and “ erst,” and with the lines 
against which I have placed the numbers (1) and 
2). Then in |. 3 it is “now,” and “present” 
in the present tense, and there is presented not 
their “return,” as in |. 2, but their “progress in 
their misery.” With this agrees part of the short 
Induction-Prologue : 

“* Defensor. Some humours you shall see aimed at, if 
not well resembled. 

“ Momus. Humours, indeed! Is it not 
humour to stand hammering upon two individuum 
vagum, two scholars, some whole year! These same 
Philomusus and Studioso have been followed with a whip 
and verse, like a couple of vagabonds, through England 
and Italy. The pilgrimage to Parnassus, and the return 
from Parnassus, have stood the honest stagekeepers in 
many a crown’s expense for links and vizards ; purchased 
a sophister a knock which [with] a club; hindered the 
butler’s box, and emptied the college barrels.” 
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Here we find that both the Pilgrimage and the 
Return had been played a year before, and suc- 
cessfully and often. But this present piece has a 
Defensor and Momus to deride and defend it, and 
it is represented as new, and criticism deprecated 
in that it is only “a Christmas toy.” Besides, it 
is said to be old and musty, and a show that hath 
lain this twelvemonth in the bottom of a coal- 
house, an invention the author is so ashamed of 
that when done with he will give the copies to the 
chandlers. That it had lain by means, I take it, 
that it had been in part written with the success- 
fully acted piece a year back, and is now brought 
out. I say written in part, because, and this is 
another argument for my view, it will be shown 
that it was acted during the New Year festivities 
of 1602, and could not have been acted, at least 
in its present form, a year before; for neither 
Satero-Mastix nor the Poetaster had then ap- 
peared, nor had Shakspeare then administered his 
draught to Ben Jonson. But still better proof 
that this is a sequel to the Return is contained in 
the rest of Momus’s words, and it seems impossible 
on any other supposition to give meaning to them. 
He continues as follows :— 

“And now, unless you know the subject well, you may 
return home as wise as you came; for this last is the 
least part of the return from Parnassus, that is both the 
first and last time, that the author's wit will turn upon 
the toe in this vein, and at this time the scene is not at 
Parnassus, that is looks not good invention in the face.” 

The words that I have italicized, taken either 
alone, or with the previously quoted passages, 
distinctly say that this present piece is the last 
and least part of the Return, and will be unin- 
telligible to those who do not, from the former 
pieces, know the subject. Nor do the words “ first 
and last time ” contradict this view or support any 
other, for on any supposition they must refer to 
the whole series beginning with the Pilgrimage. 

The play also, when examined, agrees with this, 
and with the Induction statement, that the two 
students had already “been followed with a whip 
and a verse, like a couple of vagabonds, through 
England and Italy.” The Pilgrimage had repre- 
sented them as needy students at (and perhaps 
going to) the University, Cambridge, and its 
studies being Parnassus. This is shown by the 
eclogue-like moanings in Act ii. sc. 1 of the present 
return :— 

“ Philomusus. Ban'd be those hours, when ’mongst the 

learned throng, 
By Granta’s muddy bank we whilom sung. 

“ Studioso. Ban'd be that hill, which learned wits adore, 
Where erst we spent our stock, and little store,” &c. 

But, as the author says, there is no Parnassus 
in the present piece, nor is there any return from 
it. The students have been in Italy, and when 
they first come on, we find that they had done 
much, tried much, and been much tried. All the 
other student characters appear also as having been 





employed in seeking a livelihood after leaving the 
University. Academico, Ingenioso, Furor, and 
Phantasma, are all known to Philomusus and 
Studioso; and while Furor and Phantasma are 
addressed by them as—“ What, ... . our old 
college fellows !”—Ingenioso says he had been at 
Cambridge (v. 3), and Academico’s name agrees 
with his history: having in the present piece begged 
in vain for a cure, he elects to return to and live 
at Cambridge. Of the rest, Ingenioso appears, 
without other notice, as a satirical writer in 
London, living on his pen. Judicio, another 
character, but one who, by his criticisms, must be 
also taken to be a University scholar, comes before 
us as a corrector of the press. Neither are Furor 
and Phantasma direct from college, but emerge 
from space, and in a very impecunious and lowsy 
condition. Lastly, Philomusus and Studioso first 
appear as sham French physicians in London 
(i. 4), and instead of speaking of any late leaving 
of Parnassus, moan over their wanderings and 
futile attempts to live honestly, and in agreement 
with the Prologue, speak of their having travelled 
as far as Rome :— 
“* Late did the ocean grasp us in his arms; 
Late did we live within a stranger air; 
Late did we see the cinders of great Rome.” 

And Philomusus then goes on to say thxt, instead 
of English fugitives getting gold there as they 
had expected, whithersoever they wandered thei 
ill fortune procured their misery. So their gulling 
French, they say, they “gathered up in our host’s 
house in Paris,” and though this is their first 
appearance in this part of the Return, Studios 
says (ii. 1) :— 

“O, how it grieves my vexed soul to see 

Each painted ass in chair of dignity ! 

And yet we grovel on the ground alone, 

Running through every trade, yet thrive by none ; 

More must we act in this world’s tragedy.” 
And again :— 

“ Studioso. Ban’d be those cos’ning arts that wrought 
our woe, Making us wand’ring pilgrims to and fro. 

“ Philomusus. And pilgrims must we be without relief; 
And wheresoe’er we run, there meets us grief,” &c. 

But perhaps the most marked passage is in 
Act i. se. 5, where Philomusus, in agreement with 
the “running through every trade” quoted above, 
says — 

“ Hitherto we have sought all the honest means we 
could to live, and now let us dare, aliquid brevibus gracis 
gyris}] et carcere dignum, let us run through all the 
ewd forms of lime-twig, purloining villanies.” 

Now this is what in this play they do,—first 
they are sham physicians and Frenchmen, then 
players, then fiddlers, while Furor and Phantasma 
take to begging. They had, it is clear, been 
represented as leaving the University and seeking 
honourable or honest employment, and having 
failed, are now shown as put to any shifting means 
that will give them a crust. Thus the plot and 
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conduct of the play agree with the very plain and 
distinct words of the Prologue proper and with 
those of the Induction. If any manuscript copies 
of the Return exist, it may be that one of them 
might turn out to be the first part of the Return. 
Brinstey NIcHo.son. 
Woodlands Road, Red Hill. 





THE LATIN AND THE GAELIC LANGUAGES. 

In the Saturday Review of the 9th of January, 
there is a criticism of a lecture given by Professor 
Geddes of Aberdeen, and since published under 
the name of The Philological Uses of the Gaelic 
Language. In the criticism the following state- 
ment occurs :-— 

“Before going into the other questions of Celtic 
Philology, Mr. Geddes points out what it is a gain to 
have pointed out just now, the incidental witness which 
the Gaelic bears to the pronunciation of the Latin. In 
the ecclesiastical and other words which the Gaelic has 
borrowed from the Latin—loan-words, Mr. Geddes calls 
them—the Gaelic, as a rule, keeps the hard sound of c. 
Sacerdos, discipulus, carcer, officium become sagart, 
deisciobul (with hard c) carcair, oifeag. It is plain, then, 
that when these words passed from Latin into Gaelic 
the ¢ was still sounded hard in Latin.” 

It may be mentioned that I have not seen the 
lecture itself ; but that, so far as the object of the 
present remarks is concerned, is unnecessary. 
There can be no question that the lecturer had 
represented that the four words above specified had 
been borrowed by the Gaelic from the Latin, and 
the critic evidently indorses this view. Now this 
alleged borrowing is little or no better than a mere 
assumption, as shall be shown in the following 
remarks. 

When Cesar came into Britain, Britain was not 
a barbarous country, except in ‘the well-known 
Greek and Roman sense. It is evident from his 
own account that it was not ; for we find from his 
Commentaries that a profoundly learned priest- 
hood then existed in Britain, and had, no doubt, 
done so for a long time prior to that period. A 
learned priesthood has always been the foundation 
of civilization, and a most material element in its 
advancement, though certain scientists in the 
present day seem strongly disposed to forget all 
this. Now, there is every reason for believing 
that Gaelic was then spoken, not exclusively, but 
more or less, over all Britain. There is strong 
positive proof that Gaelic was so spoken over all 
modern Scotland for about a thousand years after- 
wards (A.D. 1000), in co-existence, no doubt, with 
languages which ultimately came to be termed 
English and Welsh. Now, if a learned priesthood, 
with their disciples, had long existed in Britain 
when Cesar arrived on its shores, and if the Gaelic 
language had also long existed in Britain at that 
time,—propositions which I do not suppose that 
any one will be so unreasonable as to call in 
question,— is it to be imagined that the requisite 





words to denote priests and disciples were wanting 
in the Gaelic language when Cesar came to this 
country? I cannot help saying that it humbly 
seems to me that a more groundless imagination— 
a more baseless assumption—cannot be conceived. 
The true solution of the correspondence in Gaelic 
and Latin of the words in question is this, that 
the Gaelic and Latin were, beyond all doubt, 
kindred languages; that they both had what were 
essentially the same vocables to denote a priest 
and a disciple; and that, on these grounds alone, 
(others might be adduced) there was no necessity 
whatever for the Gaelic to borrow these words 
from the Latin, or indeed any other words. For 
instance, with reference to the other two words, 
carcer and officitum in Latin, carcair and oifeag in 
Gaelic, are we not bound to believe that, long 
before the Romans came into Britain, the rulers 
of Britain, civil and ecclesiastical, had places of 
confinement for those whose persons they wished 
to secure for punishment, or for any other reason, 
just as much as the Romans themselves had ; and 
that the inhabitants of Britain who spoke Gaelic 
had duties to perform in the same way as those 
who spoke Latin in Italy? I cannot see any reason 
for doubting that such was the case, and that the 
vocables in question belonged originally just as 
much to the Gaelic as to the Latin language ; or, 
in other words, that the vocables referred to per- 
tained originally to the common language of the 
same race of men, a race who inhabited Britain as 
well as Italy, and which language came, in these 
different places, to be to some extent differently 
modified, and to be known, when so modified, as 
Latin and Gaelic, as well as by other names. 

The conclusions thus arrived at, though opposed 
to those stated in the lecture and Saturday Review, 
as regards any borrowing of words by the Gaelic 
from the Latin, do not affect the views therein 
expressed, as to how the letters were pronounced 
in Latin, at least originally, there being, it is 
thought, very little room for doubt, in the general 
point of view, as to such pronunciation, as it is 
pretty well known how the letters were pronounced 
in the Hebrew and other relative languages. The 
English mode of pronouncing Latin was, as it 
always seemed to me (though taught more Scotico), 
what might, in one sense, be termed an improved 
and very agreeable way of pronouncing Latin ; but 
there can be no question that the English method 
had little in common with the old Roman way of 
pronouncing Latin, and it has contributed to ‘the 
insularity of the English, which, it is believed, it 
is on every account desirable to diminish as far as 
it can be done. Perhaps Latin should be taught 
in England both ways ; for ought we not to regard 
the English way as an interesting phenomenon in 
philologic al science ? 

You will, perhaps, allow me to mention that, 
after giving the matter much study and considera- 
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tion, I am prepared to state, very briefly and 
simply, how language—that is, words and grammar 
—had, in the main, originated. The result would 
be that the science of philology would be placed 
on a thoroughly solid foundation. As it is, philo- 
logy is not much better than the merest surface 
and guess work, ready at any time to become a 
great modern bed of Procrustes, whereon poor 
innocent words are racked, torn, and twisted into 
any shape or meaning, and that to very little or no 
urpose. I shall be willing, when convenient, and 
if you have no objection, to state these principles 
in your pages. The true principles of every science 
admit of being very briefly and clearly expressed, 
when these are rightly seen and clearly under- 
stood, even though the results of their operation 
should be infinite and complicated in the highest 
degree. Hewyry Kitcovr. 





A CENTENARIAN. 

The Atheneum for February 6th gave the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ For the information of Mr. Thoms, we may mention 
a case of a hundredth birthday being reached, which has 
been brought to our notice. Mrs. Coxeter, of Newbury, 
attained the age of one hundred on the first of this 
month. Her maiden name was Elizabeth Collier, and 
the day of her birth is given in the register of Witney 
Church, Oxfordshire, as Feb. 1, 1775. She is in full 
— of her faculties, and repeated the 23rd Psalm 

rom memory to the members of her family who came to 
congratulate her on the centenary of her birth.” 

As “N. & Q.” may like to place on record some 
further particulars of this venerable lady, permit 
me to state that she was married to Mr. John 
Coxeter, at Witney Church, on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, 1792, and has been a widow fifty-nine years, 
her husband having died at the age of forty-three, 
on the 24th of August, 1816 ; he was buried at 
Witney. Her eldest son, had he been living, 
would now be eighty years of age. He was born 
Jan. 28, 1794, christened at Witney Church, and 
died May 10, 1851, in America. On the Ist inst., 
many friends residing in Newbury and its vicinity 
called at her residence to offer congratulations. 
One old gentleman, aged ninety, walked a distance 
from his home and back, nearly two miles, for the 
purpose mentioned. 

Mrs. Coxeter relates with peculiar interest the 
following remarkable occurrence in her late hus- 
band’s history. The event was occasioned by a 
discussion which took place between Mr. Coxeter 
and Sir John Throckmorton, Bart., as to means 
being taken to encourage the growth of British 
wool. Mr. Coxeter was at the time (1811) the 
proprietor of the Greenham Mills at Newbury 
and a manufacturer of Witney blankets. The extra- 
ordinary performance—for so on the eventful day, 
June 25, 1811, it was designated—was as follows. 
On that day, at five o’clock in the morning, Sir 





John Throckmorton presented two South Down 
sheep to Mr. Coxeter. The sheep were immediately 
shorn, the wool sorted and spun ; the yarn spooled, 
warped, loomed, and wove; the cloth burred, 
milled, rowed, dyed, dried, sheared and pressed. 
The cloth having been thus made in eleven hours, 
was put into the hands of the tailors at four o'clock 
in the afternoon, who completed the coat at twenty 
minutes past six. Mr. Coxeter then presented the 
coat to Sir John Throckmorton, who appeared with 
it the same evening at the Pelican Inn, Speen- 
hamland. The cloth was a hunting kersey, of the 
admired dark Wellington colour. The sheep were 
roasted whole, and distributed to the public, with 
120 gallons of strong beer. It was supposed that 
upwards of 5,000 people were assembled to witness 
this singular and unprecedented performance, which 
was completed in the space of thirteen hours and 
twenty minutes. Sir John and about forty gentle- 
men sat down to a dinner, provided by Mr. Coxeter, 
and spent the evening with the utmost satisfaction 
at the success of their undertaking. 

This coat was to be seen in the Great Exhibition, 
1851, and is now in the possession of Sir Robert 
Throckmorton. A print, representing a view of 
Mr. Coxeter’s manufactory on Tuesday, the 25th 
of June, 1811, and the more distinguished persons 
present to witness the process, was subsequently 

ublished by subscription by Mr. Mitchell, of 
3ond Street. It was painted by Mr. Luke Clent 
of Newbury, and engraved by Mr. George Clent of 
London. The. painting was aiso to be seen in the 
Exhibition of 1851. 

By the kindness of Mr. James Coxeter, son 
of the above, I am able to submit a specimen 
of the cloth so manufactured to the editor of 
“N. & Q.” Joun Francis. 

[In Southey’s Common-Place Book, iv. 395, the coat 
is described as a “ complete damson-coloured coat,” and 
the feat detailed by our correspondent is said to have 
been accomplished *‘ two and three-quarter hours within 
the time allotted, for a wager of 1,000 guineas.” ] 





FOLK-LORE. 
WARWICKSHIRE Fotk-Lore.— 

“ Sutton for mutton, and Tamworth for beeves, 
Brumagem for blackguards, Coleshill for thieves.” 
was once a well-known couplet respecting these 
places. Sutton Coldfield (formerly part of Can- 
nock Chase) had, some years ago, a peculiar breed 
of sheep, a kind of diminutive Shropshire down, 
the mutton of which was excellent. Owing to the 
great quantity of unenclosed land, the heath and 
other wild plants gave it quite a Welsh mutton 
flavour. Tamworth, with its rich loamy meadows 
on the banks of the gentle Tame, is to this date 
famous for horned cattle ; and has now, besides 
its fairs, one of the largest and best fortnightly 
stock sales in the kingdom. Birmingham, even 
in its street nomenclature, retains the Bull Ring 
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and Bull Street, and until lately I think a very 
suspiciously named place called the Bear Yard. 
It afterwards became a rival with Wednesbury in 
cock-fighting, and has since been the cradle and 
foster mother of fisticuffs. The notoriety attri- 
buted to Coleshill is not so apparent, excepting 
that it was once famous for poachers and hens- 
roost robbers. It has one of the best-preserved 
pillories in the kingdom. It was in “ working 
order” und put in requisition, I believe, so late as 
1849. <A sketch of it is given in Long Ago of 
November, 1873, and I rather think in the Reli- 
quary also. 

Many years ago there used to be a bridge near 
Warwick called by some such name as “ Moulden’s 
Bridge,” over which it was absolutely necessary 
for the north Warwickshire folk to pass on their 
way to the county assizes and county jail. The 
yeomen, farmers, and tradesmen of the northern 
division of the county, whenever they had a hired 
servant or apprentice who evinced symptoms of 
becoming refractory, were accustomed to address 
them thus: “TI tell you what it is, sir, if you don’t 
mind what you are about you'll get over Moulden’s 
Bridge,” which always had the desired effect. The 
saying, I believe, has now quite died out. It is 
thirty-three years since I last heard it made use 
of, and by a yeoman who was born soon after the 
middle of the last century; and he was about the 
very last person I know to carry out such a threat, 
as he always spoiled his hired servants, and as a 
reward never had to attend a statute fair, or “mop,” 
for hiring, as the fathers and mothers of the 
country lads and lasses “ for miles round” would 
“wait upon him” long before St. Michael’s Day. 
Of the apprentices in former days, the following 
may not be thought mal in these 
“boarding out” times. It is from “An Inden- 
ture” now before me. In 1624 Sir Walter Deve- 
reux granted a rent-charge out of his land in this 
parish to apprentice poor children to trade, or 
equip them for service ; and Humfrey Holden, 
and others, yeomen, as trustees ; Thomas Chattock, 
and others, yeomen, as churchwardens ; and Edw. 
Brandwood, and others. as overseers of Aston 
parish, apprenticed John Moris to Wm. Dickman, 
to learn the “arte, trade, and mistery of a cord- 
winder.” “ Fornicatione or matrimony with in 
the said towne he shall not committe, or contract 
at any unlawfull games, or games forbidden by 
the lawes of this Realme ; he shall not play ; Alle- 
house he shall not frequente, unlese it be about his 
master’s busines,” &c. The “Cordwinder” cove- 
nanted to provide “ goode helthfull and sufficient 
meat, drinke, lodging, washing, and vringing,” 





a propos 


and to provide for him at the expiration of the 
term, “a sufishant shoot of cloth, and lynnen.” 
How would our “ great middle class” o 
“enlightened days” like this? 

Castle Bromwich: 


of these 


Curis. CHATTOCK. 











Lapy-birp Ruymes.-—The following cutting is 
from the specimen-page of the Rev. W. D. Parish’s 
Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect :— 

“ Bishop Barnaby. The lady-bird. In some parte of 
Sussex the lady-bird is called the lady-bug; in others, 
fily-golding or God Almighty’s cow, by which singular 
name it is also known in Spanish (Vacca di Dios). The 
children set the insect on their finger, and sing— 

‘ Bishop, Bishop-Barnabee, 
Tell me when my wedding shall be ; 
If it be to-morrow day, 
Ope your wings and fly away.’” 

In the West of England there is an old attempt 
at rhyme addressed to this insect, as follows : 

“ Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire and your children will burn.” 


H. B. 


Otp Eprtion or Homer.—I have an old 
edition of Homer's Jliad, date 1542, which I 
am told is rare. The following is the title-page: 
“QMHPOY IAIA>. ‘Hrijs auras modu 
rAdxos dvdyvwors. Argent. apud Vuolf. Cephal. 
M.D.XLII.” ‘This is printed in a small space in the 
centre, surrounded by a deep border with illustra- 
tions—“ Troja,” “Hecuba,” “ Priamus,” “ Dei- 
phobus,” “ Alexander,” “ Achilles,” “ Hector,” 
“ Homerus,” “Calliope,” and at the bottom 
“Hector and Achilles” in combat. There are 
554 pages, and a dedication in Latin to Philip 


QAUTYS 


Melancthon. On the last page a remarkable 
device, full page. Can any one give me any in- 
formation about this edition a Wo ae 


Mortogs or Macaziyes, &c.— 

“When found, make a note of.”—Notes and Quertes. 

“ Auspice Musi.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

* Aliusque et idem.”—Do., New Series. 

“Good words are worth much and cost little.’—@ood 
Words. 

“We want nothing but facts.”"—The Antiquary. 

** To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye.” 
Nature. 

“ Inter silvas academi quzrere verum.”— The Academy. 

“ Ars artis causa, itaque hominis.” “The art itself is 
Nature.” —Art. 

“ From this Root (the Forest Law) has sprung a bastard 
slip, known by the name of the Game Law. .. . . Both 
alike were founded upon the same unreasonable notions 
of property in wild creatures, and both were productive 
of the same tyranny to the commons.”—Game Law 
Circular. 

“ Veritas et varietas.”—Zhe Tatler (Dublin University 
Magazine, Feb., 1867). 

The list might be augmented. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


J. MANUEL. 


“To tHe Goop.”—More than two and twenty 
years ago, I called attention, in “ N. & Q.,” 1* 5. 
viii. 363, to the far back use of the current phrase, 
“as good as a play,” by King Charles II. As this 
tracing of a popular saying was copied from yeur 
columns into those of the ordinary papers, it may 
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interest some if I give an earlier use of a form, 
equally, if not better, known as above—“to the 
good.” This is found in the speech of Charles I. 
on the arrest of the Five Members, January 4, 1642: 
‘Whatsoever I have done in favor and to the good.” 
As the light remark of the son, and its continuance 
to the present day, was considered worth note, the 
preservation of the more serious e xpre ssion of the 
futher may also be entitled to a place in “N. & Q.” 
ws a 
Shinfield Grove. 


Avyotuer Corruption or THE Enoiisn Lan- 
auace.—The following, from a book lately pub- 
lished, entitled Lincoln’s Inn and its Library, 
furnishes a specimen of a vicious mode of writing 
which seems to be gaining ground,—“ Neither of 
these editions are in Lincoln’s Inn.” For are, read 
ts. Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


A Bionpriy 1x 1547.—The following account 
of the extraordinary feat on the rope is a verbatim 
extract from a paper read by Sir Joseph Ayloffe, 
Bart., V.P.A.S. and F.R.S., to the Society of 
Antiquaries :— 

“ When the King (Edward VI.) was advanced almost 
to St. George’s Church in Paul’s Churchyard (continues 
the crder of the procession) there was a rope as great as 
the cable of a ship, stretched in length from the baitle- 
ments of Paul's steeple, and with a great anchor at one 
end fastened a little before Mr. Dean of Paul's house 
gate ; and when his Majesty approached near the same, 
there came a man, a stranger, being a native of Arragon, 
lying on the rope, his head forward, casting his arms and 
legs abroad, running on his breast on the rope from the 
battlements to the ground, as if it had been an arrow 
out of a bow, and stayed on the ground; then he came 
to the King’s Majesty and kissed his foot, and so after 
certain words to his Highness, departed from him again, 
and went upwards upon the rope till he was come over 
the midst of the churchyard, where he, having a rope 
about him, played certain miste.ies on the rope, as 
tumbling and casting one leg from another; then took 
he the rope and tied it to the cable, and tied himself by 
the right leg, a little beneath the wrist of the foot, and 
hung by the one leg a certain space, and after recovered 
himself up again with the said rope, and unknit the knot 
and came down again; which stayed his Majesty with 
all the train a good space of time.’ 

Grorce ELLs. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Tue Rev. Rosert Cottyrer.—It has been 
stated, and in print, that your esteemed cor- 
respondent—America’s most eloquent preacher— 
is a native of Wharfedale, Yorkshire; and Dr. 
Dixon has made this mistake in claiming him as a 
“fellow dalesman.” The fact is, that although 
Mr. Collyer passed his early years at Ilkley, in 
Wharfed: ale, he is really a native of Keighley, 
which is in the dale where, as Kennedy sings,— 

* Mid mountains Aire 

Winds through the dark green valleys of the north.” 

Mr. Collyer’s mother stated this a short time before 





her death. She said, “ Robert was born in Keigh- 


ley.” As Mr. Collyer has, from the registry of 
Ilkley parish, traced correctly the genealogy of 
Longfellow’s family, it would be unjust that any 
mistake should be made about his own origin and 
place of nativity. Craven is proud to rank him 
amongst her worthies, but we must put the “ right 
man in the right place.” N. 


State or THE Law 1nv Rome.—Allan Ramsay, 
in one of his letters, dated Rome, 1743 N.S., gives 
the following curious account of the state of the 
law in Rome at that time. He says :- 


** A young Lady here has been accused by her Husband 
of incontinency, and of a design upon his life: but the 
proof not being thought sufficient, she was ordered to 
undergo the Torture, that a confession might be extorted 
from her; which, according to the strange Law here, is 
necessary to a full conviction. The manner of it was 
thus: she was drawn up almost naked, by her hands tied 
behind her, to the ceiling of a room, and suspended there 
for an hour: which of necessity dislocated the joints, and 
put her to inexpressible pain: but all this she bore with 
the greatest patience. All Rome is of opinion that she 
is innocent, both from the process of the Trial, and from 
a Pamphlet published by one of the Judges. Whata 
villain must this old Fellow be, if, in order to accomplish 
some new amour, as many are apt to think, he could 
make such a sacrifice of youth, beauty and innocence ! 
Or what a miserable jealous-pated wretch, if he could be 
instigated to such inhumanity by his own ill-grounded 
suspicions! A useful lesson this to all who may be 
inclined to imagine that the chief blessing of the con- 
nubial state depends upon abundance of wealth, and 
that this alone is sufficient to render it tolerable, if not 
agreeable. From hence likewise the English Ladies ought 
to set a higher value upon the extraordinary liberty they 
enjoy, in a country where they are secure from all such 
barbarous inquisitions into their conduct.” 

Rapa N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


UnpusLIsHeD VERSES BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
—The following verses were written by Ebenezer 
Elliott (the famous “ Corn-Law Rhymer ”) in an 
album belonging to the father of the lady to whom 
I am indebted for the possession of the original 
manuscript :— 

“CLosep FooTpaTus. 
Oh, dew-dropp'd rose ! oh, woodbine ! 
They close the bowery way ; 
Where, when a boy, my father stray’d, 
And like the leaves and sunbeams play’d ; 
Or like the river, by the wild wood, 
Ran with that river, in his childhood, 
The happiest child of May. 


Where little feet o’er blue-bells 
Pursued the sun-bless'd bee, 
No more the child-lov’d daisy hears 
The voice of childhood’s hopes and fears : 
Thrush ! never more by thy lone dwelling, 
Where fountain’d glens thy tale are telling, 
Will childhood startle thee. 
“ EBENEZER EL.io7T. 
“ Upper Thorpe, near Sheffield.” 
James Youne, Jun. 
Owthorne. 
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Sorr Turspay.— My housekeeper in Hamp- 
shire the other day told me that she was married 
on “Soft Tuesday”; so I asked her the exact day, 
and she said it was on “ Pancake Day, Shrove 
Tuesday.” N. H. R. 


Utster Worps.—Two words, which I find 
common in Ulster, are, I presume, of Scotch 
origin : “ bose,” meaning hollow; and “ sloam,” 
applied to corn crops when the stalks are too 
luxuriant in growth. ee A 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





EarLy Printine 1n LANcASHIRE.—Macaulay, 
in the celebrated third chapter of his History, has 
painted in very dark colours the state of literature 
inthe provinces at the latter end of the seventeenth 
century. After a lively picture of the mode in 
which political and other information was circu- 
lated by means of the MS. news-letters, he says, 
“The only press in England north of the Trent 
appears to have been at York.” In a foot-note he 
adds :— 

“ A complete list of all printing houses in 1724 will be 
found in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century. There had been a great increase within a few 
years in the number of presses, and yet there were thirty- 
four counties in which there was no printer, one of those 
counties being Lancashire.” 

This is a specimen of the sweeping and too 
frequently exaggerated statements of our brilliant 
historian. So far as Lancashire is concerned, the 
statement incorrect. I have before me at 
present several specimens of Liverpool printing 
previous to the date named :— 

1. “The Prospect of Heaven, the support of afflicted 
Christians, consider’d and improv‘, in a funeral sermon 
at St. Hellen’s Chapel, by the late Reverend Mr. James 
Naylor. Printed at Leverpoole for Daniel Birchall, 
Bookseller in Castle Street. 1713.” 

_2. “The Institution and Efficacy of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, A Sermon at St. Peter’s Church in Liverpool, 27th 
September, 1719. Printed by 8. Terry in Dale Street for 
the Booksellers in Liverpool. 1719.” 

3. “Sermon preached on Sunday the XIV. January, 
1722, at the Parochial Chappel of Liverpool by Mr. 
Henry Wostenholm, A.M. Liverpool, printed by D. 

- I I 
Birchall in Castle Street. 1722.” 

4. “A true and impartial Account of the Election of 
the Representatives in Parliament for the Corporation 
and Borough of Leverpool, October the 16th, 1710.” 


18 


In this pamphlet reference is made to a Liver- 
l newspaper (name not given) of the period. 
ere we have, early in the last century, at least 
two printing establishments and a newspaper in 
Liverpool, at that time a small town containing 
about 5,000 inhabitants. 
My object is to inquire from your numerous 


Lancashire correspondents as to the earliest ascer- 

tainable date of printing in other parts of Lan- 

cashire, and its statistics at the beginning of the 

eighteenth century. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


HeRAuLpIc.—Whose coat of arms is, Ar. on a 
fesse gu. between three laurel branches in bend 
vert, an estoile of the field between two annulets 
or, quartering ar. two chevrons sa., in chief a file of 
eight points of the last, the whole being enclosed 
by a garter az. irradiated by sixteen rays of a star, 
with “ Viditque Deus hanc lucem esse bonam, or” ! 
The first quarter is said to be the arms of the old 
Cornish family of Rundle, whilst the file of eight 
points in the other quarter is a very uncommon 
bearing, and again the irradiated garter. 

ZENAS. 

What were the arms borne by John Ramsay, 
Earl of Holderness, and Baron of Kingston-upon- 
Thames? These titles were conferred in 1621, and 
it appears from York’s Union of Honour that at 
that time an augmentation of arms was granted 
to him. G. BR. P. 


“Sau,” “Sau,” “Save,” “SHarty.”—I shall 
be obliged for any information relative to the 
derivation and meaning of these terminations in 
such names as Gnosal, Upsal, Balsall, Breadsall, 
Codsall, Walsall, Somersale, Bramshall, Eccles- 
hall, Ettingshall. 

In Derbyshire sre two places called Somersal, 
Somersall, or Somershall. In Domesday Book, 
the name is spelt, I believe, “ Sumercele,” which 
is probably the Norman spelling from sound of 
some such Saxon termination as “ ceal.” In seve- 
ral parchments in my possession, the oldest bearing 
date 1266, the name is invariably spelt “ Somer- 
sale.” In 1663, the Rector of Somersal spells it 
“Sommersall”; though whether this is his own 
spelling, or that of “the old Register booke” of 
1537, which he copied in 1663, I know not. In 
most modern books the name is spelt “ Somersall”; 
but the form always adopted by the owners of the 
place for above a hundred years is “ Somersal,” 
the form “ Somershall” being restricted to the 
lower classes. But contra, I find Lysons, speaking 
of Breadsall, brackets it “ Braideshale,” from Dug- 
dale ; and in the case of Walsall, an old form is 
given, “ Walshale.” In these cases, is the h a 
proper letter of the original form, or only a cor- 
ruption or innovation ! 

R. H. C. Fitz Herserr. 
Moseley, Birmingham. 


Escarep Wind Berasts.—Has the prevalence 
of stories concerning wild beasts that have escaped 
from their confinement in menageries been noticed ? 
In this village, lately, popular rumour has asserted 
that a bear, which got loose somewhere near Bir- 
mingham, is at large on our hills, and wonderful 
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tales are told about it. At Broadwas, a village in 
the Teme valley, a lion is roaming at large; while 
between Malvern and Worcester two wolves are 
scouring the country. I remember seeing, some 
little time ago, a statement in some papers that a 
wolf was committing great depredations among 
the flocks in Ireland ; and in the Pall Mall Gazette 
ef November 24th, an “ occasional note ” is devoted 
to an account of the excitement caused in New 
York by a report in the Herald of the escape of 
some wild beasts in Central Park. It would be inte- 
resting to know how far tales of this kind have 
spread, and what foundation lies at the bottom of 
the “ epidemic.” Vicory. 
Clent, near Stourbridge. 


sISHOPHILL Senror.—There are two places in 
the city of York, the one called Bishophill Senior, 
near St. Martin’s Lane, the other called Bishophill 
Junior, near Trinity Lane. How does it happen 
that they are so oddly named? Were the build- 
ings erected by persons of that name, and are they 
old or recent? “As old as the hills” must cease 
to be a proverb, if amongst the everlasting hills 
some are senior and some junior. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Nursery or Burtesqve Raymes.— 
** The Dandy from his chamber stalks, 
To take his morning lounge and walks, 
And after lounging up and down, 
In Dandy style, through Southwark town, 
He crossed the water in a wherry, 
Valked up Size Lane to Bucklersbury.” 

The above lines are from a book published, pre- 
sumably, in the Macaroni period, or possibly in 
the days of the Regent. Can any bibliographic 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” favour me with such 
information as will enable me to get or refer to 
the volume? It is remembered only by the name 
of “ The Dandy Book.” a 

Henry Campxry, F.S.A. 


Karts To Eartu.—I wish some of the numerous 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” would kindly aid the 
investigation regarding the suitability of certain 
seils as receptacles for the dead. “N. & Q.” has 
a large circulation amongst the clergy, and I should 
be very glad if they would note the most rapid 
known cases of decomposition in dry and sandy 
soils. As a contrast, any information regarding 
the preservative qualities of clay and damp sand 
should be recorded, with data of deposit and state 
of wood. The Times has opened the discussion, 
but it is not there the custom to continue to 
collect information even on an important social 
subject like this. Joun Lercnroyn, F.S.A. 

Regent's Park. 

“Penny” or “Penxny”?—I should be glad to 
know what reason (if any) causes the Oxford 
University Press—up to the end of the past year— 





to print the word “ penny,” in their various editions 
of The Book of Common Prayer, and also in 
Church Services, with one »—“ peny.” 

Curnpert Bepe. 


Joun Corry was the author of The History of 
Lancashire (London, 1825), The History of Bristol 
(Bristol, 1816), and several other works of less 
portentous aspect. He was an Irishman, and is 
said to have come to London in 1792. I shall be 
grateful for further particulars about him. 

H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 





Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Montrose’s Brrtnurptace.— Where was the 
“creat marquis” born? There exists a sketch, by 
David Roberts, of an old castle in the open, and 
beneath it the great artist has written, “ the birth- 
place of Montrose.” This does not agree with the 
prevailing ides that he was born in Edinburgh. 

CAVENDISH. 


Wnuat ts A Nonacenarian ?—I cannot find 
the word in any dictionary that I have at hand. 
The Quarterly Review says, “This nonagenarian 
pontiff (he is now aged at least eighty-two).” 
Page 267. Now if a person over eighty is styled 
a nonagenarian, then one over ninety must be a 
centenarian ; and this would put our dear old friend 
Thoms in an awful fright. CLARRY. 


Eneravines on Brass.—Are any examples 
known of prints from engravings on brass? I 
have a print so called, the subject St. Paul the 
first hermit, subscribed, “Ca privileg. Pont. et 
superior. licen* 1613.” The names of Ferran Fen- 
sonius, Inventor, and F. Vill’amena, Fe., appear on 
the print itself. Size, 12} tn. by 94 in. 

J. G. S. 


Eriscopat SicNatures.—When was the pre- 
sent style of signature adopted by the Bishops of 
the Anglican Church,—I mean that of only 
appending the name of See (either in English or 
Latin) to their Christian names or initials, without 
the intervention of episcopus or “bishop of” in addi- 
tion, as the prelates of the Roman Catholic ¢ ‘hurch 
invariably do, both in Great Britain and abroad : 
thus, A. C. Cantuar., E. Ebor., Harvey Carlisle, 
&c., or Henricus Eduardus, Archiep. Westmo- 
nasterien ; Herbert, Bishop of Salford, &c.? Iam 
unable to refer to any medizeval instances, but my 
impression is that the present Anglican usage was 
introduced either at, or shortly after, the Reforma- 
tion, and had not previously been rem by the 
hierarchy of the Church of England while Roman 
Catholic. A. 8. A. 

Richmond. 


Tae Rounp Pec anp THE Square Howe.— 
In the Life of Albany Fonblanque (edited by his 
nephew) there is a letter, in which the wife of 
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Sydney Smith disputes the accuracy of the editor 
of the Examiner in attributing to Jeremy Taylor 
the illustration of the round peg in the square 
hole, which she asserts was an original happy 
thought of her husband’s. I have failed to trace 
itin his writings ; nor can I find it in those of the 
earlier divine to whom Albany Fonblanque, who 
rarely made mistakes on such points, attributes 
the original saying. CARENS. 


Laxororp Famrity.—Sir Hugh Clotworthy, who 
died in 1630, married Mary, daughter of Robert, or 
toger, Langford, of West Down, Devonshire, and 
of Muckmaine, co. Derry. I suppose he was of 
the same family as Langford of Langford, of whom 
an imperfect pedigree is given in Harl. MS. 5185f, 
75b. Perhaps Dr. Drake, or some other of your 
correspondents learned in Devon pedigrees, will be 
able to oblige me with information respecting 
Lady Clotworthy’s mother and other direct an- 
estors. ae 


Orpre pour LE Mérite.—Dr. Russell, in My 
Diary during the Last Great War, after describing 
al interview with Count Bismarck, adds the follow- 
ing circumstance :—“‘I was rather amused at his 
buttoning, in his hurry, the badge of the order 
‘Pour le Mérite’ inside his coat.” The Academy, 
lately, in an article on the acceptance by Carlyle of 
that honour, and his non-acceptance of that of 
G.C.B., says, “In Germany, not even Bismarck 
isa knight of the Ordre pour le Mérite.”. Which 
of these statements is the correct one? 

Wm. Morris. 

Low Wray, Windermere. 


JupictaAL CostTuME.- 
minster Hall must observe 
worn by the Common Law Judges. On some 
occasions they wear plain silk gowns; on others, 
black cloth robes, trimmed with white fur; on 
others, blue cloth, with hoods and cuffs of a kind 
of “shot” plush ; and on certain days, their state 
robes of scarlet and ermine, with full-bottomed 


Frequenters of West- 
the variety of costume 


wigs. What rules govern these changes of cos- 
tume ? H. H. W. 


Tue Lecenp or THE Macic Rixe.—What is 
this legend ; it has some connexion with Combe 
Sydenham, Somerset C. H. Poors. 


“Maw” anv “Cur-roroat.”—Is anything 
known of old English games so called ? 


E. H. A. 


REV. —— Wetsemay, Vicar or Bansury, 
1728.—I am anxious for information as to his 
Epwarp PEacock. 


parents and wife. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Replies. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE ADRIATIC AND THE 
DOGE OF VENICE, 
(5% §. ii. 287, 454, 478 ; iii. 17.) 

The meaning, as well as the romance, of this 
ceremony would be quite lost if we are to imagine 
a string tied to the ring by which it was sub- 
sequently pulled out of the water. The flinging 
of the ring into the bosom of the bride, there to 
abide, and to be for ever retained as a token of 
perpetual dominion, would lose all its import if it 
was to be plucked up again immediately the Doge 
had turned his back. The sea performed her part 
of the ceremony by the acceptance and retention 
of the symbol of marriage. I well recollect reading 
some years ago a tale or legend, translated from 
the Italian, in which an omen of the downfall of 
the Venetian Republic was recognized in the 
serving up, at the Doge's table, of a fish containing 
the ring of the last year’s marriage. Probably 
this was only a romance, but it serves to show the 
light in which the ceremony was regarded. I have 
failed to recall to mind the pages wherein I read 
this tale, but it will most likely be identified by 
other of your correspondents. I think Mr. Gaus- 
SERON will meet with equal difficulty, either in the 
region of fact or fiction, in establishing his “ string” 
theory. 

I have before me a folio volume, entitled Super- 
stitions Anciennes et Modernes, published at Am- 
sterdam in 1733. The compiler quotes from an older 
author (De Villamont, lib. i. cap. 34) the precise 
expressions attributed to Pope Alexander III. 
when instituting the ceremony :— 

“Tum enim Ziano Pontifex annulum de manu sua 
detractum obtulit dicens, ‘ Auctoritate mea hoc annulo 
fretus Oceanum tibi subjicies, et quotannis tibi posteris- 
que eo die quo hance victoriam pro Ecclesiz defensione 
obtinuisti, despondebis mare: uti sciant omnes maris 
tibi dominium concessum, quia Sedis Apostolicz tuendz 
curam et studium fideliter suscepisti. Sit hoc tibi quasi 
pignus benedictionis et secundz sortis in futurum.’’ 

A very lengthy extract is also given from La 
Ville et la République de Venise, describing the 
whole ceremony, from which it seems worth while 
to quote the following particulars :— 

“ Lorsque le Bucentaure est arrivé & l'entrée de la mer, 
les Musiciens chantent quelques motets, le Patriarche de 
Venise, qui suit dans une grande barque, bénit la mer, et 
le Bucentaure lui présentant la poupe, on abat le dosier 
de la chaise du Doge, lequel recevant du Maitre des 
cérémonies une bague d’or toute unie, qui peze environ 
deux pistolets et demie, la jette dans la mer dessus le 
gouvernail, apres avoir prononcé distinctement ces paroles 
— Desponsamus te, mare, nostrum in signum veri, per- 
owe ique dominii.’ L’on jette ensuite des fleurs et des 
nerbes odorantes sur la mer, pour couronner (dit-on) 
l’épousée.” 

Neither of these extracts seems to favour the 
notion of the same ring being used year after year ; 








such an important item of the ceremony, if it 
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existed, could hardly have escaped being chronicled 
by Villamont and the other author, and the ring 
would not have been characterized as “ wne bague.” 
Nor does the suggestion of H. K., that the Adriatic 
was the bridegroom, and not the bride, receive any 
confirmation ; indeed, the crowning of the bride 
with flowers at the conclusion of the ceremony 
points to the correctness of the prevailing theory. 
Surely Byron, with his passionate love for Venice 
and the Venetians, would have been careful to 
perpetuate a truthful and exact impression, when 
he wrote at Venice the memorable lines :— 

“ The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord ; 

And, annual marriage now no more renewed, 
The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored, 
Neglected garment of her widowhood !” 

Mr. Manvet asks, “ When was this ceremony 
(performed for the first time in June, 1177) dis- 
continued?” The Adriatic became widowed of 
her lord in 1797, when Bonaparte seized Venice ; 
but the Venetians were not always content with 
merely a twelfth-century origin of this custom. 
In the Sketches of Venetian History, published by 
Murray in 1831, I read that Marco Foscarini 
(Della Letteratura Veneziana, lib. ii. p. 216) has 
claimed a much earlier birth for the espousal of 
the Adriatic ; he finds traces of it in Dandalo’s 
Chronicle, under the Dogeship of Pietro Urseolo IL., 
towards the close of the tenth century. 

J. Cuaries Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


Permit me to correct an oversight, or, more pro- 
perly, a culpable error, which I committed in my 
reply, 5" S. ii. 454. I there wrote, “I find no 
mention of the custom in Cardinal Contarini’s D. 
Venetorum Republicé”; whereas, I observe that 
Contarini not only mentions, but gives a full 
account of it. His words (which I will afterwards 
translate) are :— 

“ Ascensionis quoque die festo, quo die nundinz 
Venetiis fiunt, adhibentur a principe hi, qui virilem 
setatem attigerunt. Hi item summo mane deducunt 
domo ducem, unique cum eo navem conscendunt, quam 
ornatissimé ad hos usus constructam, quam Veneti Bu- 
centaurum vocant. Postquam vero estuaria sunt egressi 
cum primum liberum apertumque mare intueri licet, an- 
tiquorum Pontificum beneficio, qui hanc rem publicam 
pro rebus quamplurimis fortiter et egregié gestis contra 
communes nominis Christiani hostes, honestare voluerunt, 
princeps jacto annulo aureo in mare, inquit totidem feré 
verbis, se in signum veri perpetuique imperii eo annulo 
mare densponsare.”’ 

“ At the Feast of the Ascension, which is a fair day at 
Venice, all those who have attained to manhood are 
presented to the Prince. These, at full morning, conduct 
the Duke from his palace to a vessel splendidly fitted up, 
and named by the Venetians Bucentaurus. On this they 
all embark, and put to sea. As soon as they have passed 
the straits and come in sight of the main ocean, the Duke 
drops a gold ring into the water, and says almost always 
the same words: ‘ With this ring I espouse thee in‘token 
of a true and perpetual dominion.’ This custom arose 
from a privilege granted by the ancient Popes to the 
Venetians, as a mark of honour for their many and 





illustrious acts of zeal against the common enemies of 
the Christian Faith.” 

As a Venetian by birth, and holding high office 
in the state, the authority of Contarini is beyond 
all question. The treatise from which the above 
extract is quoted shows him to have been 
thoroughly acquainted with all the customs and 
institutions of his country, and abounds in in- 
formation, curious, interesting, and instructive. [I 
am not aware that it has ever appeared in an Eng- 
lish dress, or that it or its author is very much 
known. If not, they deserve to be; and for the 
sake of English readers, I should be glad to see a 
translation of all his works. He was the bosom 
friend of Cardinal Pole, and together with him 
received an unmistakable hint that their room at 
the Council of Trent would be quite as agreeable 
as their company. 

As Contarini does not say that the ring was 
recovered, my literary friend, Mr. Rautpu N. 
JAMES, may feel pretty fairly satisfied that there is 
but very slender authority for the assertion that it 
was, Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


A full account of this marriage is given by 
Richard Lassels in his Voyage of Italy. He was 
at Venice about 1650. Lassels says :— 

“* The Assensa. 1 happened to be at Venice thrice at 
the great ses Triumph, or feast of the Ascension, which 
was performed thus. About our eight in the morning, 
the Senators in their scarlet robes meet at the Doges 
Pallace, and there taking him up, they walk with him 
processionally unto the shoar, where the Bucentoro lyes 
waiting them; the Popes Nuncio being upon his right 
hand, and the Patriarch of Venice, on his left hand. 
Then ascending into the Bucentoro, by a handsome bridge 
thrown out to the shoar, the Doge takes his place, and 
the Senators sit round about thé gally as they can, to the 
number of two or three hundred. The Senate being 
placed, the anchor is weighed, and the slaves being 
warned by the Captain's whistle and the sound of trum- 
pets, begin to strike all at once with their oars, and to 
make the Bucentoro march as gravely upon the water, 
as if she also went upon cioppini.* Thus they steer for 
two miles upon the Laguna, while the music plays, and 
sings Epithalamiums all the way long, and makes 
Neptune jealous to hear Hymen called upon in his 
Dominions. Round about the Bucentoro flock a world 
of Piottas and Gondolas, richly covered overhead with 
sumptuous Canopies of silks and rich stuffs, and rowed by 
watermen in rich liveries as well as the Trumpeters. 
Thus forrain Embassadors, divers noblemen of the country 
and strangers of condition wait upon the Doges gally all 
the way long, both coming and going. At last the Doge 
being arrived at the appointed place, throws a Ring into 
the sea, without any other ceremony, than by saying: 
Desponsamus te, Mare ; in signum perpetui dominir. We 
espouse thee, O Sea,in Testimony of our perpetual dominion 
over thee: and so returns to the Church of 8. Nicolas in 
Lio (an Island hard by) where he assists at High Mass 
with the Senate. This done he returns home again in 
the same state, and invites those that accompanyed him 
in his gally to dinner in his pallace: the preparations of 
which dinner we saw before the Doge was got home. 





+ The high shoes worn by the Venetian ladies at that 
time. 
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This ceremony of marrying the sea, as they call it, is 
ancient: and performed yearly in memory of the grant 
of Pope Alexander the III., who being restored by the 
Venetians unto his seat again, granted them power over 
the Adriatick Sea, as a man hath power over his wife ; 
and the Venetians to keep this possession, make every 
year this watery cavalcata. I confess the sight is stately, 
and a Poet would presently conceive that Neptune him- 
self were going to be marryed to some Nereide.” 

The correspondents of “ N. & Q.” forget that the 
Doge spoke in Latin, that the marriage was for a 
vear, and that if the bridegroom had retained the 
ring, the marriage could hardly have been said to 
be valid. Ratru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 

[This subject is now closed.] 


ON CERTAIN VERSES WRONGLY 
ROGERS. 
(5® §S. iii, 122. 


ASCRIBED TO 


In reference to Mr. GALton’s communication, I 
admit my mistake in supposing that the verses 
were addressed to a tree in the grounds of Holland 
House. But I have what I thought the best evi- 
dence that they were addressed to a tree at Ampt- 
hill, and composed by Rogers. They purport to 
be by him in the book at Ampthill, where he was 
a frequent visitor: the family the late Lord 
Wensleydale’s), who have so long occupied the 
place, believed them to be his ; and members of 
that family (still living) have heard him more than 
once recite and allude to them his whilst 
standing before and pointing to the tree. I have 
carefully verified these facts, and I cannot, there- 
fore, gratify Mr. Gatton’s hope that I might be 
able to find my information less trustworthy than 
I imagined :— 

“It is scarcely possible” (he observes) “to believe 
that Rogers purloined the verses from the Phytologia, 
and passed them off for his own, though that sort of 
literary appropriation does unhappily exist, as was shown 
by a statesman in his speech in the House of Commons, 
some twenty years ago, on the death of a great English 
General, coolly purloining for the occasion the oration of a 
Frenchman over a recently deceased French Marshal.” 

Having been (with the late Mr. Blackett, M.P. 
for Newcastle) the joint-detector of the plagiarism, 
I may be permitted to state that what the states- 
man purloined were sundry translated passages 
from a review of the Memoirs of Marshal St. Cyr, 
in the Revue Francaise, by M. Thiers. But al- 
though the example is equally striking, and other 
startling instances of hardly intelligible plagiarism 
might be accumulated, it is certainly a curious 
anomaly in character that the correct, fastidious 

togers should have appropriated such lines, or 
taken pride in the real or assumed ownership of 
them :— 

“To conclude” (says Mr. Gattox), “it further 
appears from the Quarterly Review that Lord Wensley- 
dale wrote an impromptu on these verses, to the effect 
that he would bet a thousand pounds that the stout tree 


as 











would survive them. Time shows that he is wrong. 
Swilcar oak has, I am informed, disappeared, and the 
verses remain. No doubt the residuary legatees of his 
lordship will be eager to pay the forfeited money to the 
Doctor's next ofkin, in which case I shall be most happy, 
as one of his grandchildren, to receive my share of it.” 

Time shows that Lord Wensleydale was right. 
His proffered bet was, not that Swilcar oak would 
survive the verses, but that the tree to which he 
believed the verses to have been addressed would 
survive the poet by whom he believed them to 
have been written, ¢.¢. that the Ampthill tree 
would survive Rogers :— 

“T’ll bet a thousand pounds—and Time will show it— 

That this stout tree survives the feeble poet.” 

The Ampthill tree is in full vigour, and Rogers 
is dead. Mr. Gatton having volunteered to take 
up the bet, will, of course, be as happy to pay his 
share of the forfeited money to the residuary 
legatees as he professed himself to receive it from 
them in an opposite contingency. 

THe WriTER OF THE ARTICLE oN “ HOL- 
LAND HovsE” IN THE “ QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.” 


PHILOLOGISTS ON Proper Names (5" §. iii. 62, 
113.)—I wish to explain that my remarks on the 
subject of the uncertainty of proper names were 
intended to apply rather to local names than to 
surnames. I am glad to be able to say that Mr. 
Barvstey’s book upon surnames is fairly free, as 
he claims it to be, from guesswork. This being 
perhaps the most forcible comment on the 
untrustworthiness of the explanation of names is 
to be found in the fact that Mr. Barpsuey has oc- 
casionally fallen into the snares which he did his 
best to avoid. I give a few instances from the 
first edition. 

At p. 94a field is said to be a felled place or 
woodland clearing. This is the common guess ; 
it is entirely unsupported by evidence. 

At p. 93 royd is explained to mean a place 
ridded of waste wood. What is this but guess- 
work of the wildest kind? We might as well 
derive Boyd from the verb to bid. And the result 
of the guess is most remarkable ; viz., that an ak- 
royd means a place ridded of oaks; whilst a hol- 
royd means a place ridded of hollies! How a 
place in which there are no oaks visibly differs 
from a place in which there are no hollies, we are 
not told. We have heard of lucus a non lucendo: 
here we have an open or “lucid” place so named 
a non luco, from there being no grove in it. 

At p. 421 Gerish is said to be the same as garish, 
and we are told that Lydgate uses geryshe for 
garish, the reference being omitted. Chaucer, 


however, uses both gery and gerful in the Knightes 
Tale in the sense of changeable or fickle; a 
solution which is quite as probable, though ad- 
mittedly a guess, 
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I think, too, we have a right to complain of the 
want of exact references in many places. Thus, 
at p. 298, we find, “a hure or howre, as Chaucer 
8 fis it, was a shaggy cap of fur, or coarse jagged 
cloth.” How is one to verify a statement like 
this, there being no such word as hure or howre in 
Tyrwhitt’s Glossary, nor any reference to Chaucer 
in Stratmann’s Dictionary under the word hure ? 
I do not wish to pursue the subject further, and I 
should not have said so much as this, if it were 
not that Mr. Barpstey is, I hope, engaged on a 
really good dictionary of surnames, and it 1s, there- 
fore, not out of place to point out what things 
should be avoided. Watrter W. SKzEar. 

Cambridge. 


“Boroven Encuisn” (5 §. ii. 308, 456) is 
defined by Bailey (in his English Dictionary, 24th 
edit.) to be “a custom whereby lands and tene- 
ments descended to the youngest son, who was 
presumed to be the least able to shift for himself.” 
The custom is known at Stamford in South Lin- 
colnshire. Peck, in Desiderata Curiosa (Lib. IIL, 
No. 1, p. 1), giving “some account of the Burleys 
and Wyks’s, successive Lords of Burley by Stan- 
ford,” mentions one Thomas Wykes, who married 
and had issue, Gervase, Thomas, John, Henry, 
and Richard. Gervase, he says, succeeded in due 
course to the old manor of Burley ; Thomas died 
without issue ; John had issue, Henry (afterwards 
Vicar of All Saints’, Stamford), and Joan ; Henry 
died without issue, but “ Richard, his fifth and 
youngest son, ut junior Filius habuit Terras in 
Stanford, qua est Consuetudo Borough English. 
And had issue, John.” There are other instances 
of the custom being acted upon in the local his- 
tories. The custom has been traced to a feudal 
usage, by which in olden times lords of the manor 
claimed the privilege of sleeping with each bride 
on her wedding night. The eldest son being thus 
presumed to be the lord’s, was by Borough English 
excluded, and the estates settled on the youngest. 
Puzzled why the youngest should be preferred to 
others who were born between the eldest and 
youngest, Mr. Peck supposed that, as Stamford 
was a trading town, the eldest sons were either set 
up in business or had their portions during their 
fathers’ lives. The feudal claim on the part of 
lords of manor is mentioned by Littré, sub voce 
“ Cuissage,” which he thus explains :— 

“* Droit qu’avait le seigneur de mettre la jambe dans le 
lit de Ja nouvelle mariée la premiére nuit des noces, et 
aussi, dans quelques localités, droit de coucher avec la 
nouvelle mariée la premiére nuit : droits qui d’ordinaire 
étaient rachetés 4 prix d'argent.” 

With this “droit de mettre la jambe dans le 
lit,” &c., compare a curious anecdote relating to 
the marriage of Maximilian, “ kyng of Romaynes,” 
and the Lady Anne, daughter of “ Fraunces duke 
of Briteyne,” which marriage was performed by 
proxy. It is to be found in Hall’s Union of the 





Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, 1550, fol. 20, 
Hen. VIL, “The VI™ yere.” 
Joun Tixkier, M.A. 
Arkengarth Dale. 


Eprraputana (5 §. iii. 100.)—In The British 
Stage and Literary Cabinet for December, 1821, 
is a different version of the epitaph, which gives 
no opportunity for the smart reply. It is said to 
occur at Buckleigh, Devonshire :— 

“ Here lie I at the chancel door, 
Here lie I because I’m poor. 
The farther in the more you pay, 
But here lie I as-hot as they.” 

In the same periodical for February, 1819, p. 62, 
the following, it is said, “may be seen” in the 
churchyard of Thetford, Norfolk :— 

“ My grandmother was buried here, 

My cousin Jane, and two uncles dear ; 

My father perished with a mortification in his thighs; 

My sister dropped down dead in the Minories ; 

But the reason why I am here, according to my think- 

ing, 

Is owing to very good living and hard drinking : 

Therefore, good Christians, if you wish to live long, 

Beware of drinking brandy, gin, or anything strong.” 


I have seen the latter in several collections and 


jest-books. Has any reader of “‘N. & Q.” seen it 


at Thetford, or the other at Buckleigh? If so, I 
shall be glad to see the whole inscriptions, with 
names and dates, which are great checks to the 
practice of giving an air of authenticity to jokes 
by the names of places. FirzHoPKINs. 

Garrick Club. 

Hammersmitn : Pre Famity (5 §. iii. 107.) 
—Four of the ladies Pye may, I think, be set 
aside at once :—1. Joan, and 2. Elizabeth ; these 
were staunch Roman Catholics, and emigrated ; 
the head of the family took the title of Lord Kil- 
peck from James III. 4. Anne (Hampden’s 
daughter); died a week before her husband, Sir 
Robert, in 1701. 6. Phillipa; was a first wife, and 
could not be a widow. Beside the four remaining 
ladies, there is yet another, the widow of Dr. Pye 
(Anne Hampden’s second son); she-was, if N. M. 
is correct, a daughter of Lord Crew, and widow of 
Sir H. Wright, Bart.; survived Dr. Pye many 
years, and was certainly a “ Ladyship.” The first 
Sir Robert was buried in the chapel he built in 
Tottle Fields, near his house in Orchard Street, 
Westminster. If this burying-ground is not swept 
away, there should be many memorials of the Pye 
family to be found there. See the account of the 
Pyes in Noble’s Memoirs of Cromwell, ii. 99. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“Drunken Barnasy’s Four Jouryers” (5% 
S. iii, 49, 120..—Mr. Jackson may be con- 
venienced by having the following information as 
to this work. The edition in my possession has 
an advertisement as prefix, dated April, 1806, 
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with a subsequent note at foot of this advertise- 
ment, dated September in the same year. Then 
follow the title-pages—one in Latin, and on the 
right hand side a translation in English. The 
former is as follows :— 

“ Barnabe Itinerarium | Mertili et Faustuli | nomin- 
ibus insignitum | Viatoris solatio nuperrime editum, 
aptissimis | numeris redactum, veterique tono | Barnabz 
publice decantatum. | Authore Corymbeeo. | Efficit egre- 
gios nobilis alla viros. | Londini | Impensis ab anno 
1716.” 

Then follow a Preface in Latin and English, and 
several short addresses in both languages, and then 
the Journeys, the left hand page in Latin, the right 
in English. Then follows “ In Errata,” and then 
an address to Bessy Bell; the whole concluding 
with an Index. Hic et UBIQue. 


The edition of this work, dated 1723, is adver- 
tised No. 335, in T. Beet’s Catalogue, Part 63 (just 
sent out), bound up with “Bessy Bell,” 18mo., 
half calf, rare, 18s. 

C. Durrett Favuixner, F.R.HLS. 

Deddington, Oxon. 


I have several editions of this odd production by 
Richard Brathwaite, the latest bearing the imprint, 
“York: Thomas Gent, 1852.” 


V.H.LL.LC.LV. 


In Thomas Arthur’s Catalogue of old books, just 
issued (45, Booksellers’ Row, Strand, London), are 
five copies of Brathwaite’s Drunken Barnaby’s 
Four Journeys. My own copy, with plates, is the 
very nice edition of 1805, Arthur has that, price 
9s. It is not so scarce as booksellers represent. 

. a 


de . 


“Goap Incr” (5" §. iii. 28.)—Ash gives inch 
as a verb, which he renders “to drive by slow 
degrees” ; and as one of the meanings of goad, “ to 
drive forward.” The term goad inch may have 
been first applied to the instrument used, and 
afterwards transferred to the person using it. 

R. 8. CHarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


The term sole is still used with reference to the 
sole plate of a plough in the same sense as sole of 
a shoe; it is attached to the body of the plough, 
and can be replaced when worn out. The plough- 
share is attached to the beam of the plough, and I 
should think the ship was either the sock or the 
mauld board, most probably the former. The 
tawe would be the connexion between the swindle 
trees (tractory or lamb) and the plough. The 
hamber, now haimes, is two bent pieces of timber 
or iron which lie on the collar, and to which the 
traces are fastened. The tenours or withes (qy. 
withers) are probably the leather band placed over 
the horse’s loins to keep up the traces, and prevent 
the horse treading on them. I cannot trace the 
word inch, which appears to mean the man with a 





goad who walked beside the oxen and goaded 
them to their work ; it was used to distinguish him 
from the ploughman, who held the handles of, and 
guided, the plough. It is usual in ploughing with 
horses to dispense with this man, and the plough- 
man guides his team with long reins. 

Josepn FisHer. 


A Papptneron Curistmas Custom (4 §, 
viii. 507.)—Much information on this subject will 
be found in Paddington Past and Present, by 
Wm. Robins, 1853, pp. 14, 62. The later Reports 
of the Charity Commissioners may furnish further 
information than that contained in their Report of 
1826. The custom was continued up to the Sun- 
day before Christmas, 1834, when the bread and 
cheese (consisting of three or four dozen penny 
rolls, and the same quantity of pieces of cheese) 
were thrown, for the last time, from the belfry of 
St. Mary’s Church, by Mr. William Hogg, the 
then parish clerk, and who still attends every day 
at the Vestry Hall. After Christmas, 1834, the 
rents from the bread and cheese lands provided 
coals and blankets for the poor, and subsequently, 
by a scheme of the Court of Chancery, the rents 
are portioned amongst the national schools, &c., 
of the parish. CuarLes Mason. 

Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


“Tne DEATH-BED ConFESSIONS OF THE CouN- 
Tess or Guernsey” (5" §. iii. 6.)—I can assure 
my friend Mr. Tuoms that Lady Hamilton had 
nothing whatever to do with this trumpery work. 
It was published by Fairburn, Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill, and was the catchpenny of the notorious 
W. H. Ireland, of “ Shakespeare forgery” notoriety. 
Ireland was Fairburn’s Ned Purdon, and ever 
ready to do anything whereby he or his employer 
could gain a penny. An intelligent old bookseller 
in London, who is still living, informed me that 
the above statement was a fact. Lady Hamilton 
was dead when Ireland’s book came out. 

James Henry Dixon. 

ARITHMETIC OF THE APOCALYPSE (5® §. iii. 26.) 
—Will Mr. D. Biarr kindly favour the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” by exhibiting three specimens of his 
mode of calculating, letting one be 666, the num- 
ber of the Beast. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Scnomperc’s DuKepom (5% §. iii. 9, 96.)— 
Frederic Count Schonberg was created Duke of 
Schomberg, Marquis of Harwich, Earl of Brent- 
ford, and Baron Teyes by William III., with 
remainder to his youngest son, Charles, in default 
of whose male issue the title was to revert to the 
Duke’s eldest surviving son, Mesnard, or Meinardt. 
In addition to these English honours, the Duke 
was already a Marshal of France, and Duke and 
Peer of Portugal, the latter honour conferred for 
his eminent services in aiding to establish the 
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crown of Portugal in the house of Braganza. In 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage it is stated that Schom- 
berg was 84 when killed at the battle of the 
Boyne in 1690, while Macaulay gives his age as 
“over 70” when he joined William in 1688. 
surke gives the Duke’s arms as argent, an in- 
escutcheon sable surmounted by an escarbuncle of 
eight rays or ; whereas the Rev. J. Hunter, in his 
interesting notes of a visit to Ober-Wesel, near 
which were the residence and burial-place of the 
Schonbergs, gives the arms as “a liliated escar- 
buncle of eight rays, surmounted by an ines- 
cutcheon.” ER ae 
Huddersfield. 


Schomberg was also Baron Tetford in England. 
In an inscription under an old French print of the 
Duke in my possession, “ Frédéric de Schomberg, 
Comte de St. Empire et de Mertola en Portugal ; 
Pair et Maréchal, &c., &c., et Milord de Tetford en 
Angleterre, &c.” Orro. 


Scavicer (5 §, ii, 488.)—Scaliger has himself 
told the reader from what source he has derived 
the information he gives regarding Calicut on the 
south-west coast of India. Scribit Cadamustus 
Calecutenses, &c. De Emendatione Temporum, 
Lib. v. 525-6. See also Coronelli, ¢.¢. Lasor A. 
Varea, s.v. “Calecut.” He mentions other authors, 
é.g., Hofmann, Plura erudite in Lex. Univ. These 
also refer to Cadamosto de Calecut regno, rege, &c., 
in Navigationibus. Has any English or French 
translation of it ever been published? V. Routier, 
Pour la Navigation des Indes Orient., in Thevenot, 
part ii.; Ramusio, i. 96-111, and others mentioned 
by Struvius, and in Biographie Universelle. The 
relation of his voyages, the earliest of modern 
travels, is truly a model, and would lose nothing 
by comparison with those of our best navigators. 
Its arrangement is admirable, its details are inter- 
esting, its description clear and precise. Biogr. 
Univ. (quoted by Hallam). There is a Latin 
translation in Gryneus, Novus Orbis Regionuwm 
ac Insularum veteribus incognitarum, 1532, fol. 
Cfr. Robertson’s Historical Disquisition concerning 
the Knowledge which the Ancients had of India. 

SIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


“ FLUTT’RING, SPREAD THY PURPLE PINIONS,” &c. 
(5™ §. ii. 486.)\—Amongst Pope’s Miscellanies are 
these lines, said by Jetireys to be Swift’s ; their 
title is, “Song, by a Person of Quality. Written 
in the year 1733.” Frepk. Rute. 


“Tne Fixcer or Scorn” (5@ §. iii. 39.)— 
Dr. Drxon asks for an early employment of this 
image. There is one in Othello, iv. 2, in Shak- 
speare’s finest manner. Othello says to his unhappy 
wife :— 


“ Had it pleas’d Heaven 
To try me with Affliction, had they rain’d 
All kind of sores and shames on my bare head, 





Steep’d me in povertie to the very lippes, 
Given to captivitie me and my utmost hopes, 
I should have found in some part of my soule 
A drop of patience. But alas! to make me 
The fixed Figure for the time of Scorne 

To point his slow and moving finger at.” 

I am afraid we must transpose “for” and “ of” 
in the penultimate line, and read “unmoving” in 
the last, where “unmoving” would mean unre- 
lenting. But see the Cambridge Shakespeare, vol. 
viii. p. 596. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 

PENANCE IN A WHITE Sueet (5" §. ii. 468.)— 
I cannot give the date of the following instance 
(which was before my time), but it must have been 
at the commencement of the present century. A 
poor female, one Elizabeth Ripley, of Skirethorns, 
in the parish of Linton, in Craven, did penance at 
the parish church of Linton, and was wrapped in 
a white sheet; she had a lighted candle in one 
hand. I have often heard the old woman relate 
the penance, and of what it consisted. Her offence 
was having an illegitimate child. 

“Betty Ripley” was a harmless maniac during 
her latter days. She fancied that she was a sister 
of William IV., and so she called herself “ Queen” 
—a title by which she was well known in Upper 
Wharfedale. 

About twenty-five years ago (or a little more 
perhaps) a female did penance at the church of 
St. Mary, Islington, Middlesex. I did not witness 
the ceremony, and so I cannot speak as to the 
ritual. But I saw the virago quit the church ; and 
when clear of consecrated ground, she acted in a 
most indecorous manner, which proved that she 
was not either “ sadder” or “wiser” for what she 
had undergone. I believe that her offence was 
defamation of female character, and that she made 
a written retractation previously to the Communion 
Service. 

What is the law on penance? Is it an ecclesi- 
astical or canonical one? [If it be really legal, for 
what offences can it be ordered? What are the 
forms? Is not the Scotch cutty stool (so famed 
in the biography of Jenny Geddes, and also in 
that of Robert Burns) connected with penance in 
the Established Kirk of Scotland ? 

James Henry Drxoy. 


CHRISTOPHER AND Frances Harron, 1619 (5 
S. iii. 67.)\—In the parish registers of Kingsthorpe, 
near Northampton, are the following baptismal 
entries: Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Hatton, 
and Eleanor his wife, on Dec. 24, 1625 ; Dorothy, 
another daughter of the same, on Dec. 19, 1630; 
Alice, daughter of Sir Christopher Hatton, of the 
Noble Order of the Bath, Knight, and Dame 
Elizabeth, his wife, on August 3, 1634 ; Charles, 
the second son of Sir Christopher Hatton, was 
born July 11, and baptized July 26, 1635 ; Mary, 
another child of Sir Christopher Hatton, on April 
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19, 1637. Some of the parish registers in North- 
amptonshire are in a very imperfect state, and 
those of the parish of Holdenby, where the Hatton 
family resided, were used some time back, it is 
said, to light the clerk’s pipe. 
REGINALD STEWART BoppineTon. 
Markham Square 


“Potting Prime” (5™ §. iii. 67.)—Has not 
the phrase arisen in the first instance out of pulling 
the bells for prime, the early morning service, and 
then come to be applied jocularly to the milk- 
maids’ morning operations on the well-filled udders 
of the cows ? J. % Be 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

relate to 
the Jirst 


“Pulling prime” may sometimes 
pulling the bell for the prime, 2. e. 
canonical hour succeeding to lauds. 

R. S. CHARNOcK. 
Gray's Inn. 


A Travetuine Tixker (5% §., iii. 65.)—Such 
a functionary as Dr. E. Copnam Brewer writes 
f is not unknown in Oxfordshire. Until his 
death, about a quarter of a century ago, Jonas 
Skerry of Hempton used to perambulate north 
Oxfordshire, leaving at each respectable house in 
any village he might visit a printed fly-sheet, 
headed, “ Nothing so sweet as grain tin from the 
ore.” Having made his first round, he called 
asecond time, asking for the return of his fly-sheet 
and for work, which he performed with celerity and 
skill at his customer’s door, having a small forge 
on wheels for the purpose. He had mutilated him- 
self by chopping off one thumb in early youth to 
avoid serving as a soldier. Witiram WInc. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Watrer Savace Lanpor (5" §. iii. 66.)—The 
first six of these verses are to be found on p. 284 
of Heroic Idyls (Newby, 1863), dedicated to Edward 
Twisleton. Possibly the poet thought the last two 
hardly so good as the rest. 

Mortimer Co..ins, 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 

INceENSE IN Ety CaTHeprat (5" §S. iii. 60.)— 
In Dr. Whitaker’s Craven is a passage which de- 
fends the use of incense, both on religious and 
sanitary grounds. I have not my copy at hand ; 
but some Craven friend will, perhaps, send the 
extract to “ N. & Q.” Dr. Whitaker was a violent 
anti-Catholic, and, therefore, his defence of incense 
could not proceed from any love of Romanism, or 
of Catholic rites and ceremonies. 

James Henry Drxon. 

Rome. 


OrtHocrapuy (5" §. iii. 66.)\—T. J. A. in- 
troduces the term pleosyllable, adding “ if for the 
nonce I may be allowed to coin the word.” But 


why coin a word when we have already the con- 











venient term polysyllable to express what he means. 
Moreover, I venture to affirm that pleosyllabl 
would be wrong, since (7A€wv being a comparative) 


it would mean a word of more syllables, and we 
should then naturally ask, “More than what ?” 
The answer would be given in the term pleo- 
monosyllable, or if T. J. A. does not like this, let 
him say hypermonosyllable, after the analogy of the 
hyperdissyllabon of the old Eton Latin Grammar. 
C. S. Jerram 


Ancient British War Cuariots (5" §, iii. 
May not Juvenal, Sat. iv., v. 126, be quoted 
as evidence /— 
“Regem aliquem capies, aut de temone Britanno 
Excidet Arviragus.” 
E. L. 


GALLE, In CEYLON iii. 76.)—W. T. M. is 
mistaken as to the origin of this name. In Sin- 
halese it is Galla, the etymology of which is 
unknown; but in any case it can have nothing to 
do with “rock,” the Sinhalese for which is gala 
with a short a and a single l. 


85.) 


BLENKINSOPP. 


‘pth §. 


R. C. Caripers. 
Clanricarde Gardens. 
Toe Marriace Laws or Germany (5* §. iii. 
69.)—An Englishwoman cannot marry in Germany 
without the written consent of her father, or, should 
he be dead, of her nearest male relative. 
T. G. M. 


sJarnsbury. 


“THE iii. 85.)—This name is 
given to a small group of cottages in the thinly 
populated rural parishes of, Colmsworth, in Bed- 
fordshire, and Bressingham, near Diss, in Norfolk. 

JoserpH Rix, M.D. 


City” (5% §, 


St. Neot’s. 


An old tumbledown outskirt of the town of 
Newbury, Berks, close to the new Cemetery, is 
still called “ The City,” as distinguished from all 
other parts of the town. R. M. W. 


A poor part of the small town of Colne, in 
Lancashire, is constantly called “ The City.” Old 
people tell me that this term has been applied to 
it by its inhabitants long since, before they can 
remember ; but it does not seem to have found its 
way into the polite speech of the district. Exa. 


Is it quite certain that the village of Beeston 
has not had a charter for a market granted to it ? 
I do not know that it has, but in many villages in 
Lincolnshire and elsewhere, charters for markets 
and fairs are to be found in the Patent Rolls, 
where all memory of such markets and fairs has 
long passed away. K. P. D. E. 


“TinKER” (5% §. ii. 421 ; iii. 
must excuse me for saying that 


ETYMOLOGY OF 
54.)—Mr. Lester 


his remarks seem to me to be too much conceived 


—— 


——— 
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in the old style of fanciful, isolated etymology. 
Now the progress and interest of philology must, 
it is believed, be held mainly to consist in seeing 
the same words in different languages in modified 
forms, and with, in all probability, modified mean- 
ings. So far from Mr. Lester doing this, with 
reference to the word in question, he confines him- 
self entirely to the Welsh. On the other hand, I took 
into account the Lowland Scotch and the Highland 
Gaelic as well as the Welsh. He should, there- 
fore, be extremely cautious in finding fault with 
the conclusions drawn by me, when these are 
drawn on a basis so much broader than his own. 
What he says, however, may be all true, for I do 
not see that there is necessarily any real con- 
trariety between our statements, for the same 
words have various meanings. 
Henry Kincovr. 


Kitcuiy’s “Court Leet anp Court Baron” 
(5 §S. iii. 87.)—This was for some time an autho- 
rity on questions in Copyhold Law, and is fre- 
quently quoted in works on that subject. The 
other portion of the book is obsolete. There is a 
es or clerical error in the copy of the 
title ; for “effoines” read essoines. As a book, it 
is of little or no value. Greorce Wuite. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


“Gress on Free Lisrarizs” (5" §, iii. 120.)— 
I do not think that this tract was ever published, 
but if G. R. M. will write to Mr. W. E. Gibb (not 
Gibbs), St. Pancras Vestry Hall, King’s Road, 
Camden Town, N.W., he will no doubt be able to 
obtain a copy. It was drawn up by order of the 
Vestry of St. Pancras on the occasion of a meeting 
to adopt the Free Libraries Act. R. B. P. 


Tue Enevisn or tue VENETIAN PoLyGLor 
Vocasucarigs (5 §. iii. 46.)—Though the small 
volume, of which I append the title-page, belongs 
not to Venice but to Leghorn, it may not be with- 
out interest for its allusion to Humphrey Chetham 
(1580-1653). The English of it is much smoother 
than that of Mr. Elliot Browne’s vocabulary, yet 
still it is outlandish enough :— 

“A Nevv, Plain, Methodical and Compleat Italian 
Grammar whereby you may very soon attain to the per- 
fection of the Italian Tongue. Dedicated to the worthy 
English Gentlemen Merchants at Legorne ; viz. to— 
M.r Christopher Habury. M.r James Paitfield. 

M.r Christopher Michel. M.r John Horsey. 

M.r Daniel Gould. M.r Jonathan Basket. 
M.r Francis Arundel. M.r Richard Frome. 

M.r George Colling. M.r Samuel Lambert. 
M.r George Lambe. M.r Samuel Thorold. 

M.r Gilbert Serle. M.r Thomas Balle. 

M.r Humphry Chestam. M.r Thomas Chaberlayne. 
M.r James Harriman. M.r Thomas Dorman. 


By Henry Plenus, Master of the Latin, Franch, Italian, 
German, an English Tongue. Si vendeno in Livorno da 
Nicola Toni Libbraro sotto le Loggie di Piazza grande 
vicino al Perrucchiere. Con. lic. de’ Superiori.” 





There is no date. The author's name is signed 
at the end of the Italian Preface, Arrigo Pleunus: 
at the end of the English Preface, Henry Pleunus, 
The spelling Plenus on the title-page may there- 
fore be a misprint. If there is no copy of this 
little book in the Chetham Library, I should be 
only too glad to present the one frem which I have 
transcribed the above. V.HLLL.LC.LY. 

“Yr Boarr’s Heape” (5 §. ii. 507.) —Wash- 
ington Irving, in his Sketch Book, article “The 
Christmas Dinner,” has the following concerning 
the serving up the boar’s head on Christmas Day, 
in the Hall of Queen’s College, Oxford. It will be 
seen that the carol differs from that forwarded by 
Mr. Jeremi1an. Which is correct !— 

“ The old ceremony of serving up the boar’s head on 
Christmas Day is still observed in the Hall of Queen's 
College, Oxford. I was favoured by the parson with a 
copy of the carol as now sung; and as it may be ac- 
ceptable to such of my readers as are curious in these 
grave and learned matters, I give it entire :— 

* The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedeck’d with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 
Quot estis in convivio 
Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar’s head, as I understand, 
Is the rarest dish in all this land, 
Which thus bedeck’d with a gay garland 
Let us servire cantico 
Caput apri defero, &c. 
Our steward hath provided this 
In honour of the king ef bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Reginensi Atrio. 
Caput apri defero,’” &c. 
Harry Brytu. 
Camden Road Villas. 


Euizasetu Lumyer (5 §. iii. 46.)—It may, 
perhaps, be interesting to S. and others to know 
that the record of the baptism of Elizabeth Lum- 
ner is still to be read in the registers of the parish 
of St. Peter Port in the following words :— 

“ Decembre, 1582. 

“ Le 23 la fille de M* Edemot Lhomner a esté baptisée, 
et ndmée Elizabeth p’ M* Thomas Wygmore, Lieutenat 
et Ballif po* lors.” 

This entry requires some explanation, as it 
might be supposed by persons unacquainted with 
the state of ecclesiastical affairs in Guernsey at 
that time that the rite of baptism had been ad- 
ministered by a layman. This was not, however, 
the case. The work of reformation had been 
carried on in the islands by Huguenot ministers 
from France, under the auspices of governors who 
were inclined to favour the Puritan party in the 
Church ; and Queen Elizabeth had sanctioned the 
introduction of the Presbyterian discipline and 
forms. These did not recognize sponsors, but 
required that the child to be baptized should be 
presented and named by some friend or relative. 
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In the case of Elizabeth Lumner, Mr. Thomas 
Wygmore performed this duty. He had been for 
some years Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey 
under Sir Thomas Leighton, to whom he appears 
to have been related ; and was by him appointed 
bailiff of the island, into which office he was sworn 
on Oct. 2, 1581. 

I find by the Records of the Royal Court of 
Guernsey, that Mr. Henry Lomner was appointed 
by the Governor receiver of the Crown reve enues in 
the island, and sworn into office on Nov. 17, 1581. 
It is quite possible that Mr. Edmund ‘ican 
may have held some official appointment 
under the Governor. 

I believe that Mr. Thomas Wy emore, the 
Bailiff and Lieutenant-Governor, was a nephew 
of Sir Thomas Leighton’s, but I am not quite sure 


also 


of this ; and I should be glad if any of your corre- 
spondents could inform me as to the exact rela- 
tionship that existed between them. Perhaps, 
also, some one may be able to say whether there 
was any connexion between the Leighton and 
Lumner families ; and, likewise, in what relation- 


ship Edmund and Henry Lumner stood to each 


other. Epear MacCutiocn. 

Guernsey. 

“MAKE A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY” (5% §, iii. 
46.)\—The following is copied verbatim from an 
American journal. It may amuse Mr. Tew and 
others, though certainly it is not making a virtee 
of necessity —“ We have amongst us an old 
lawyer that goes b y the name of ‘Old Necessity 4 
—bec ‘ause Necessity knows no law !” N. 

ExTRACT FROM AN Op Piay (5" §. iii. 48.)— 
Mr. Waiter THornpury may, I think, safely 
take it for granted that the seven and a half lines 
he quotes are not so old as William Rowley. The 
expressions “roaring trade” and “ stunted life,” 
and, indeed, the peculiar use of cent. per ee nt., 
concur in indicating a date not earlier than the 


be positive on 
J ABEZ. 


last century. But it is unsafe to 
such matters. 
Athenzum Club. 


Sir Hupson Lowe “4 S. iii. 49.) —Sir Hudson 
married, on December 16, 1815, Susan, the widow 
of Colonel William pay and sister of Colonel 
Sir William Howe de Lancy, K.C.B., by whom he 
had a family. After his death, in London, January 
10, 1844, an effort was made to procure a Govern- 
ment allowance to his unmarried daughter. Chap- 
ter iii. in volume lL of Mr. Forsyth’s History of 
the Captivity of Napole on at St. He lena, London, 
1853, is devoted to a memoir of this dis tinguished 
officer, and a separate Memoir was published, if I 
mistake not, in the year 1854. } MANUEL, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Crerpers, Craw ers, Gro 
ks: “To Propcer” (5 § 


WLERS, AND PROWL- 
iii, 49.) 


While on 





the subject of cab argot, I may note that, according 
to the Evening Standard, for Feb. 6, 1875, a new 
verb, “to prodger,” has been introduced into the 
language by cabmen and their customers. Its de- 
rivation will be at once apparent. It is said that 
be 


an argumentative cab-driver may at once re- 
duced to a submissive state by a threat of “ prod- 
gering.” Mippie TEeMpLar. 


Since writing the note referred to, I have seen 
an article in the Times of Aug. 14, 1874, in which 
the name “ growler” is restricted to four-wheelers 
only, and a friend has told me that he has always 
heard itsoused. I recognize a considerable amount 
of truth in this application of the term, for my own 
experience has been that the drivers of Hansom 
cabs are smarter and more intelligent men than 
the drivers of four-wheelers, and, rule, 
more civil; and the difficulty produced by my 
erroneous apprehension of the term is, of course, 
removed. 

The same friend, however, informs me that he 
has also found the terms “ creepers” and “ crawlers” 
limited to four-wheelers ; but here I demur, for, 
though there would be also a certain amount of 
justice in the appellation if so used, yet I think 
the words more aptly designate the class of cabmen 
“on the prowl,” concerning whom my note was 


as a 


written. F, CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hil 
About the year 1838, I used to hear these 


transgressors of cabmen’s law termed “trailers,” 
and a very opprobrious designation it was con- 
sidered. W. J. Beryuarp SMITH. 

Temple. 

Arms or EnGuisu Sees: York (5* §. ii. 462, 
519; iii. 37, 115.)—The crown ‘in the modern 
arms was the tiara of St. Peter over the keys. This 
shape appears in the seal of Waldby for his lord- 
ship of Hexham, 1397, while he retains the pall 
with his paternal arms (Gentleman’s ~~ 
1839, p. 234), and in those of —a Hutton 
and Montaigne (Drake’s Eboracum, pp. - 460). 
The pall was used on the seal of Archbis hop Lee, 
consecrated in 1531. The arms of Sandys, who 
died 1588, show no crown (Ibid. 457). Piers, his 
successor, bears it; he died in 1594. We may 
conclude that the pall temporarily laid aside by 


458, 


Parker in 1560, and by Grindal, 1581 (Proc. of 
Soc. of Antiq., NS., vol. vi., No. IIT., p. 265), was 


about this date abandoned at York. The modern 
arms of the see are, Gules, two keys in saltier, arg., 
in chief a crown royal, or 
MACKENZIE E. WaALcoTT. 
Froop Srreet, Cuersea (5™ §, ii. 464; iii. 
94, 117. . will find on inquiry, I think 
that the late “Mr. Flood was a J. P. of Middlesex, 








and not a police magistrate. & F Me 
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SHAKSPEARE ON THE Dog (5 §. iii. 23, 74.)— 
There is, I believe, nothing in Shakspeare’s writings 
to show that he had an antipathy to the dog. If 
it was so (which supposition, however, is opposed 
to what we know of his disposition), the humanity 
of the Great Interpreter of Nature was very different 
from that of many other poets of Great Britain. 
One cannot think it probable that the generous 
creature whom the peasant of Scotland and the 
peer of England, Burns and Byron, eulogized in 
such noble terms, could have been otherwise than 
held in due estimation by the greatest mind in all 
modern literature. 

I should feel obliged by Pornt stating on what 
grounds he thinks Géthe “had a horror” of the 
dog. The intellectual German’s admiration of the 
beautiful was more likely to make him love than 
hate an animal so beautiful in form and mind as 
the most faithful of all created beings. 

Georce R. Jesse. 


P.S. In Henry V., Act iii. sc. 1, the warrior 
monarch compares the ardour of his gallant troops 
to the spirit of dogs :— 

*‘T see you stand like greyhounds in the Slips, 
Straining upon the start.” 

Therefore, Shakspeare considered such a com- 
parison as honourable, and one which a brave and 
generous soldier was likely to use to his followers 
on the edge of battle. Shakspeare’s own estima- 
tion of the dog is not to be gathered from his 
plays, for in those he represents all characters of 
the human race but his own. The idiosyncrasy of 
Shakspeare himself is not seen in those works. 
As to the general thanklessness of mankind to its 
most true servant, it is marked in Coriolanus, Act ii. 
sc. 3: 

“ Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking, 
As therefore kept to do so.” 
See also A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


The following passage seems not unfavourable 
to the dog :— 
**T am misanthropos, and hate mankind, 
For thy part I do wish thou wert a dog, 
That I might love thee something.” 
Timon of Athens, iv. 3, 52. 
E. B. 
[This subject is now closed. See “N, & Q.,” 4" 8. x. 
69, 135, 211.] 


“Tne Sout’s Erranp” (5 §, iii. 21, 72.)\— 
If Mr. Cuarrock had read Dr. Hannah’s note 
tn loco in his Poems of Wotton and Raleigh earlier, 
or in his more recent Courtly Poets, he might have 
saved himself and us all his strange note on 
the “Soul’s Errand.” He would do well also to 
consult the Dr. Farmer Chetham MS., as edited 
for the Chetham Society by the present writer, 
where there is given a fac-simile and some details 
supplementary to Dr. Hannah’s. I am old- 
fashioned enough to protest against such vagaries 





and nonsense of imagination as this of Mr. Cuar- 
Tock’s for Marlowe, and Mr. Warp’s for Bacon 
as against Shakspeare. The former’s italicizing of 
stab, only the more exposes his ignorance of the 
facts of Marlowe’s death, as his entire note does of 
the literary history of a notable poem. 

A. B. Grosart. 


Jepwoop Justice (5™ §. iii. 28, 116.)—Sir 
Walter Scott, as is well known, achieved no very 
great success in his practice at the Scottish bar. 
He humorously relates that all the honorarium 
he obtained for the defence of a burglarious client 
at Jedburgh assizes was the advice to keep a key 
in his street door, which turned harshly in the 
lock, and let a barking terrier mount guard during 
the night, which counsel Sir Walter crystallized 
in this couplet :— 

“ Yelping terrier and rusty key, 
Was Walter Scott's best Jeddart fee.” 
Henry Campxin, F.S.A. 


BraosE=Bavent (5" §. ii. 237, 436 ; iii. 57.)— 
The following is in the Topographer (iv. 331) :— 
“ Roger de Bavent by Lettice his wife had issue Roger 
de Bavent lord of Wiston, Heene & Sloughtre 18 Ed. IIL, 
who had issue by Hawise his wife John, son & heir, 
living 22 Ed. I11., who died s. p., & Eleanor, heir to her 
brother, who married Wm. de Brews, who had issue by 
her Peter.” 
F. L. 


Tue AUSTRALIAN Drama (5" §, i. 423 ; ii. 55, 
497.)—Additions to list of names of authors :— 

Catching a Conspirator : a farce in one act. By R. P. 
Whitworth. 

Foul Play: melodrama in three acts, from novel of 
same name. By Marcus Clarke. 

Peacock's Feathers : comedy in two acts, adapted from 
French of Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme. By Marcus 
Clarke. 

Plot: drama in three acts. By Marcus Clarke. 

The Magic Bat: pantomime. Garnet Walch. 

Christie Johnstone: two-act drama, from novel of same 
name. By Alfred Telo. 

Stage criticisms :— 

Was Homlet Mad? The names of the writers were 
James Smith, Dr. Neild, Charles Bright, David Blair, 
Archibald Michie. 

Marcus CLARKE. 

The Public Library, Melbourne. 


Sm C. WanpesFrorpD, Viscount CASTLECOMER 
(5 S. ii. 327, 370.)—The following extract from 
The Irish Compendium; or, Rudiments of Honour 
(fifth edition, 1756) will, I think, throw consider- 
able light on the history of the above family, and 
afford trustworthy information as to the origin and 
date of the title, respecting which conflicting 
opinions have recently been advanced in “ N.& Q.”: 

“ Of this family, which have long been seated at Kirk- 
lington in the county of York, was Geoffery Wandesford 
of Alnwick ; who, by Jane, his wife, had a son Gepffery, 
who married Jane, daughter of Sir Henry Musters, and 


had a son, John Wandesford of Westwick and Kirklington ; 
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whose wife was Elizabeth, daughter and heir to Sir 
Henry Musters (by his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Bryan Thornton) and widow of Alexander de 
Mowbray ; and dying in 1395, left three sons, of whom, 
John, the eldest, married Isabel, daughter and co-heir of 
John Colvile, and had issue John, his heir, and Thomas, 
Alderman of London, who died in 1448, and left a son, 
William, who died childless. John, the elder brother, 
married Eleanor, daughter to Thomas Mountford, of 
Kakford, and dying in 1463, had issue seven sons and 
three daughters. Christopher, the eldest, married Sikel, 
daughter of John Thwaites, Esq. ; and had four sons and 
three daughters ; Thomas, the eldest son, married Mar- 
garet t, daughter to Sir Henry Pudsey, and had four sons 
and two daughters. Of the sons, C hristopher, the eldest, 
married Anne, daughter to John Norton, of Norton, Esq. ; 
and had two sons; of whom Francis, the eldest, married 
Anne, daughter and heir to John Fulthorp, of Hipswell, 
Esq.; by his wife Jane, sister to Thomas, ‘Lord W end 
— had Sir Chris stopher, his heir, John, who died without 
issue, and Jane. Sir Christopher was sheriff of York- 
shire in 1573, and living in 1585 ; and marrying Elizabeth, 
davghter to Sir George Bowes of Stretham, in the 
Bishopric of Durham, Kt., had Sir George Wandesford, 
Kt., who died in 1610, leaving issue by Catherine, 
daughter and co-heir of Ralph Hansby, of Tickill, near 
Beverley, in the co. of York, a son, Christopher, who 
succeeded him, and in 1633 was made Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland, a Privy Councillor, and one of the Lords 
Justices; also in 1639 and 40, Lord deputy, in which 


last year he died. He married first the sister of Sir John | 


Ramsden of Byron in Yorkshire, by whom he left no 
issue; secondly, Alice, daughter to Sir Hewett Osborne, 
of Leeds, ancestor of the Duke of Leeds; by whom he 
had three sons, George, Christopher, and John; and two 
daughters, Alice and Catherine, married to Sir Thomas 
Danby, of Farnly, near Leeds. George, the eldest son, 
served in Parliament for C logher in 1639, and suffered 
greatly in the Rebellion in 1641 ; but died without issue, 
and was succeeded by his brother [first Baronet], C hris- 
topher, who in the 14th of Charles 2 was created a 
barenet, and in 1681 was member for Rippon. He 
married Eleanor, daughter to Sir John Lowther, of 
Lowther Hall, in Westmoreland, Bart., and died in 
February, 1686-7, having three sons and six daughters 
[First Vis scount] Sir Christopher, the eldest 
son, in 1704, was chosen member of Parliament for the 
borough of Kennis, alias Irish Town, was one of the 
Privy Council in Ireland, and in oy was created a baron 
and viscount; and dying Sept. 13, the — year, left 
issue by Elizabeth, (who died Nov. 10, 1731) daughter to 
George Montagu, of Horton, in the county of North- 
ampton, Esq. ; and sister to Charles, the first Earl of 
Halifax, four sons, and a daughter, Henrietta, married 
to William Maynard, of Curryglass in the county of 
Cork, Esq.” 
The arms were : Quarterly of six coats, Ist, topaz, 
a lion rampant, sapphire ; 2nd, pearl, a bend and 
border ingrailed, ruby ; 3rd, topaz, a fess ruby, in 
chief three torteuxes ; 4th, sapphire, a maunch, 
topaz; 5th, pearl, a cross patonce, ruby; 6th, 
pearl, on a bend, diamond, three pheons’ heads, 
topaz. Crest: on a wreath, a church proper, the 
steeple sapphire. Supporters : on the dexter side, 
alion double queiit, sapphire ; on the sinister, a 
griphon, topaz. Motto: “Tout pour I’Kglise.” 
The chief seat of the family is stated to be “ at 
Kirklington, near Boroughbridge, in the county of 
York.’ Sipyey Barron-Eckert. 








“Srvopte” (5™ §,. ii. 88, 155, 277, 417; iii. 
16.)— 

“‘C’est la couleur verte, assez rare en armoiries, ot 
elle fut introduite & l'époque des croisades; en effet, 
plusieurs familles qui figurent dans les salles des croi- 
sades de Versailles, ont le sinople dans leurs écussons. 
L’emploi de cette couleur remonte donc bien plus haut 
que le prétend le P. Ménestrier, qui ne parvient 4 en 
citer un exemple qu’ la date de 1415. 

“ Pour les anciens hérauts, la couleur verte se nomme 
prasine, de prasina, qui a la méme signification dans les 
Origines d’lsidore de Seville. Pourquoi le mot prasine 
a-t-il disparu de la langue du blason et a-t-il été remplacé 
par le mot sinople? Il nous serait assez difficile de l'ex- 
pliquer. 

* Quant a l'étymologie de Sinople, elle ne semble par 
douteuse ; et bien que Ménestrier ait cru devoir la tirer 
des denx mots grees prasina opla* [armes vertes] nous 
ne pouvons nous ranger 4 son avis, et nous pensons qu’ 
elle se trouve tout simplement dans le nom de la ville de 
Sinope, tres-légerement altéré.”— (La Science du Blason, 
par le Vicomte De Magny.) 

Le Bovri.uier. 

Cincinnati, U.S. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s Vision. By Richard 


Niccols, 1616. With Introduction by Mr. 
— es Maidment. (Private ly printed.) 
: THomas OversuRY’s vision is rather N 


ara he of Sir 


Viecols’ : 
Thomas Overbury. The trial of 
Overbury’s murderers made such an impression on 
Niccols, who was present, that he had a dream in 
which the victim appeared to him, and led him to 
the Tower, where he related the circumstances of 
his hard fate in that prison. Overbury enjoined 
Niccols to make these circumstances known ; but 
there was a series of visions. The murderers 
appear : chosts, and make penitential confession 
of their crimes. After four of them, who came 
to grief (there should have been six), have gone 
through their gloomy chronicling, Overbury, in 
a sort of epilogue, performs the very uncalled-for 
office of praising King James for the course he 
took on this occasion, and hoping that no harm 
will ever fall on that peculiarly anointed head !— 
upon whic nh} Niccols awakes, as well he might, in 
justifiable surprise. The poem is now reprinted 
with woodcuts, supposed to represent the four who 
suffered. To many readers, Mr. Maidment’s Intro- 
duction will be as attractive as the poem. In brief 
space, he gives a capital account of the author, and 
of the event and of the personages who brought 
about the horrible conclusion. 

Perhaps the finest portion of this curious poem 
is that in which Mrs. Turner tells her own story. 
It is by turns quaint and dignified, with a mingling 
of simplicity and solemnity. She is described as 
a thing of be auty, ¢ and, , indeed, describes herself 
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as distinguished for being that, but also for follow- 
ing the fatal course which is often a consequence 
of such a doubtful possession as beauty. There is, 
too, an expression of pride in being beautiful, and 
a sort of apology for being wilful as well, and fall- 
ing from wilfulness into wickedness : 
‘<T was not base, but born of gentle blood, 
My nature of itself inclined to good ; 
But worme in fairest fruit do soonest breed, 
Of heavenly grace best natures have most need 
This fac-simile reprint of a most rare and curious 
book, “ page for page, and line for line,” is from the 
original in the possession of Mr. Alexander Young, 
of Glasgow. 


Debrett’s Peerage and Titles of Courtesy in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and lreland.— Debrett’s 
Baronetage and Knightage. Illustrated. (Dean & Son.) 

DeBreErttT is always welcome, because always useful, and 
invariably as correct as human care can accomplish. 
The volumes are also the handiest we possess ; and they 
are not only important as books of reference, but bear a 
moral lesson in their pages. He who compares the 
volumes with those of last year, and who will note the 
deaths in the peerage, baronetage, and knightage of the 
present year, will be astonished how rapidly death makes 
gaps in the ranks ‘o be filled up. And how brief some 
of the greatness! The first and only Lord Majoribanks 
was a peer of the realm for less than a week in June, 1873 ; 
on the other hand, the late Duke of Leinster wore his 
ducal honours for half a century. In last year’s columns 
of Debrett there was a name of a lady which is not to be 
found in this: “ Lady Virginia Murray, daughter of the 
4th Earl of Dunmore.” That baptismal name was given 
her by desire of the people among whom she was born, 
when Virginia was an English colony, and its governor 
was that fourth Earl of Dunmore. 


Church Memorials and Characteristics. By .the late 
William Roberts, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Edited by his 
son Arthur Roberts, M.A., Rector of Woodrising, Nor- 
folk. (Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Roperts deserves general thanks for having pub- 

lished this posthumous work of his father, the writer of 

the Memoirs of Hannah More. It isa church history 

of the first six centuries ; and although so great and im- 

portant a period is compressed within the narrow limits 

of a comparatively small volume, yet the information 
afforded is ever full, and, moreover, imparted in language 
that is always vigorous and pleasing. For the student 
in this portion of ecclesiastical history a most useful 
work is here provided, and one which must commend 
itself to the notice of the bishops’ examining chaplains. 


Aotices to Corresponvents. 

Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 


X.—For remarks on the Carthaginian quotation in the 
Penulus of Plautus, see “‘ N. & Q.,” 2™ 3. vii. 393, 423, 
441, 505. Mr. Beeston’s pamphlet, The Interpretation 
Attempted of the Phoenician Verses found in the Peenulus 
of Plautus (Cox, 185), is well known to scholars. 


W. M. T.—Ear! Russell, on the title-page of his Recol- 
lections and Suggestions, just published, quotes from 
Dryden :— 

** Not Heaven itself upon the past has power, 

But what has been has been, and I have had my hour,” 
This is correctly quoted from Dryden's Jmit. of Horace, 
Ode 29. 

Was SHAKSPEARE A Freemason? (5" §. iii, 40.)—In 
the editorial note at this place Charles IT. is an error for 
Charles I. The lodge of which Ashmole was a mem- 
ber is known to have held a meeting in 1646. See De 
Quincey's article (Black's edit., vol. xvi. p. 412). 

Epwarp Pracock writes:—“ Veritas will find some 
curious information about ventriloquism (5" S. iii. 140) 
in its earlier meaning in the late S. R. Maitland’s Jius- 
trations and Inquiries relating to Mesmerism, Part I. 
p. 56.” 

W. J. Macapam writes:—“D. F. will find a full 
account, with the different stories of the Pig-Faced Lady, 
in Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. ii. page 255.” 

Lrevt.-CoL. Fercussoy.—A fair correspondent asks us 
for the air “ Drumclog”; will you kindly oblige her? 

8. C. I. (Edinburgh.)—Apply to the War Office for the 
necessary regulations 

E. J. B.—Already answered. 
good old English. 

T. W. W.—The word was in use in England before 
any one in the army of the Crimea was born. 

InqutRER.—Reading cases can be had on application 
to the Publisher. 

A. 8.—The statement in the Greville Memoirs is quite 
correct. 

A. 8. A.—Much obliged. 

W. W.—The subject is exhausted. 

H. C. B.—Regent’s Park. 

M. D. Davis.—All right. 


The phrase is written in 


Proofs will be sent. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


DARK Rooms MApe Lieut By Cuarprurs’ REFLECTORS.— 
Chappuis’ Patent Reflectors are used to reflect the daylight and 
do away with gas during the daytime, thus saving expense and 
ministering to both health and comfort. They can be adapted 
wherever there is either window, skylight, fanlight, area grating, 
or any communication with the outward daylight. These re- 
flectors are made of crystal surfaces, corrugated or shaped 
according to scientific principles, and coated with deposits of 
pure silver, also of silver-plated metal, rendered water and air 
tight, and fitted in well-constructed frames of different shapes 
and sizes as required. Being fixed outside windows or under 
skylights, they reflect the daylight rays, and diffuse them in all 
places or apartments where the natural light is insufficient, 
owing to the small size of windows, the proximity of . 
houses, &c. Mr. Chappuis’ Patents are patronized by H.M. 
Commissioners of Works, the Royal Engineers, the Admiralty, 
all leading architects, contractors, bankers, merchants, mana- 
facturers, &c. ; they are in general use for private houses, in- 
stitutions, &c., upwards of 20,000 having been supplied since 
1851. The Reflectors may be seen in operation, and pro- 
spectuses obtained, at the Manufactory, No. 69, Fleet Street.— 

(ADVERTISEMENT. | 
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